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, 1 % INTRODUCTION 



Pursuant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 51 of the 1965 General' Legislative 
Session agd House Resolution 250 of the 196$ Kir xttaordinary Session 
(reproduced ip Appendix A), the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
and subsequently the Postsecondary Educatiop Commission has jmnu&lly submitted 
to the .Governor, <the Legislature, and otner appropriate State officials an 
analysis of faculty salaries and fringe benefits 1 at the University of Califor- 
nia and the California State University. ^ 

• \ 

Since 1977, "the Commission has transmitted two~reports each yeax: 

• The first, prepared in the fall* on the basis of preliminary data, is 
designed primarily to assist the Department of Finance* in preparing 
salary recommendations for the Governor's Budget that is presented to the 
Legislature in January. ■ » ' 

> 

• The second, prepared in the spring, updates the data of the preliminary 
report, adds information on faculty salaries in the California Community 
Colleges and medical faculty salaries* in 'the University, and provides 
comparatiyev information oh 'salaries for selected administrative positions 
within the University and State University. This second report is, .useful 
to legislative fiscal committees during their budget hearings. 

Both reports compare faculty salaries^ and the cost of fringe benefits in 
California's public universities with those ^offered by groups of comparison 
institutions th*t meet certain criteria and agree to exchange salary and 
fringe benefit data. Neither report contains recommendations, but both 
indicate the extent to which the University and the State University are 
likely to lead or lag behind the weighted average of their respective compar- 
ison institutions and indicate the increases needed in each segment to bring 
any faculty salary lag up to these averages ♦ 

In 1977, representatives of the segments \ the Department of Finance, the 
Office of the Legislative Analyst, and the Commission developed the methodol- 
ogy that has] been employed since then in preparing both the preliminary and 
final report/s. The details of this methodology are described in Appendix B, 
but three facts about it are so important for an understanding of this 
year's final report that they are emphasized "Here. 

1* . Disproportionate Representation of Economically Depressed States : The 
lists of comparison institutions, whx *h have remained unchanged 5 ince 
1974, include: 1. 1 

FoV the University of California: * 

1. Cornell University 

2. Harvard University 

3. Stanford University 

4. State University of New York at Buffalo 
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5. University of Illinois, Urbana-Champaign 

6. University of Michigan- Ann Arbor ' 
«7. University of Wisconsin-Madison 
8. Yale University 

For the California State University; 

1. Bowling Green State University (Ohio) 

2. . Illinois State University 

3. Indiana State University , 

4. Iowa State University 

5. Miami University (Ohio) ^ 

6. Northern Illinois University * « 

7. Portland State University (Oregon) * 

8. Southern Illinois University . 

9. State University of New York at Albany r * < 

10. State University of New York College at Buffalo 

11. Syracuse University 

12. University of Colorado 

13. University of Hawaii 

14. University of Nevada • j 

15. University of Oregon ' 

16. University of Southern-California P 

17. University of ^Wisconsin-Milwaukee * 

18. Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 

19. Wayne State University (Michig^a) ♦ % 

20. Western Michigan University 

As can be ' seen, the number of institutions inducted in these lists , 
located' in the economically depressed Great Lakes region add Oregon make 
up over half of the Stfte University's comparison group a^d three of the 
eight in the University's group. Their disproportionate numbers hafe 
served to lower the comparison-group averages t^is year. 

Duplicate Representation of Public Institutions in Certain States : The 
State University's list of comparison institutions includes not merely 
two public institutions in each of four states Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, and Oregon — but three public institutions in Illinois — Illinois 
State, Northern Illinois , and Southern Illinois Universities. As Such, 
salary decisions in these stages have a particularly large effect on* 
salary computations for the State University's comparison group as a 
whole and, this year have contributed to the overall low average of this 
group. For example, in 1974, the thrde Illinois institutions paid 
average salaries that scored in the fiftieth and sixtieth percentiles 
nationally, according to the national survey of Category I (doctorate* 
degree granting) institutions of the American Association of University. 
Professors. But by 1982*83, Illinois State University and Northern 
Illinois scored l,ower than the twentieth percentile in all four faculty 
ranks, as did Southern Illinois at the upper three ranks. 
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(Officials of the California State University have recently requested 
that its comparison group of institutions be reconsidered.) 
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3- Problems witif thft Five-Year Projections : Apart from questions about the 
national representativeness of the comparison groups, a problem exists 
in thistyear'a projections. Two different sets of datta are used for the 
preliminary and final reports, sometimes resulting in considerable 
differences between them. The reason is that; the preliminary report 
involves a two-year projection of faculty Salaries, because current-year , 
data is not .available at the time of its survey, while the final report 
involves only a one-year projection. For eX&mple, last December's 
preliminary report projected 1984-83 salaries in the" comparison groups ( 
of institutions based on the latest salary data available from them last 
spring, which was their actual 1982-83 salaries, and salaries paid five 
years earlier — in 1977-78. In contrast, this present final report 
utilizes salary data from the current 1983-84 year and salaries paid 
five years earlier — during 1978-79 — for its projections. 

In times of relative economic stability, this procedure is .usually > 
reliable in projecting eventual salaries, partictfTaN-'y in this firjtal 
report, which requires only a one-year projection. But during nrtri^ods , / 
of economic fluctuation such as recent years, large dif£&?jy*£es can^ 
occur between the two reports, as illustrated in Table 1, and significant jt 
over- or under-projections can result. For example, in 1975-76', 1980-81, 
and 1981-82, projected salary levels 'at the comparison institutions 
proved considerably lower than their actual salaries because of high* 
increases i* the Consumer Price Index the previous y£ars ~--ll.l percent 
in 1974-75, 13.3 in 1979-80, and 11.5 in 1980-81. 

This next year, actual salaries at the comparison institutions may once 
again differ considerably from those -projected in this report, got 
because of changes in the cost of livinj^but because some of the currently 
depressed states where comparison institutions are located may increase 
salaries beyond what this year's salary computations predict. % One % 
example is Wisconsin, which was unable to inctease salaries this year 
but, according to indications such aa illustrated in Appendix C,*will , 
seek increases next year. Meanwhile, comparison institutions in New 
York, Colorado, Virginia, Nevada, a^d "other states may try to exceed the 
projected increases. 

TABLE 1 Difference* Between the commission's Preliminary and 

Final Salary Reports in Projections of the Salary Lag t 
or Lead of the university of California and the California 
State University in Relation to Their Respective Comparison 
Croups, I978r79 Through 1983-84 ' 

Year University of California The California State University 

Projected , Pre! i mi nary Final Difference Preliminary Final Difference 



1978-79 


- 7.50 


- 7.96 


+ 


0 


46 


- 3. 


8 


, - 6. 27. 

-lo.i 




.0. 


53 


1979-80 


-12.50 


-12.64 


+ 


0 


14 


- 8. 


82 


+ 


1. 


28 


1980-81 


- 3.88 


- 5.01 




1 


13 


- 0. 


77 


- 0.84 


+ 


0. 


07 


1981-82 


- 2.71 


- 5.75 


+ 


3 


04 


+ 2. 


59 






3. 


.09 


1982-83 


- 5.46 


- 9.81 


+ 


4 


.35 


- 0. 


47 


- 2.29 


+ 


1. 


82 


1983-84 


-16.52 


-18.5 \ 


+ 


1 


.98 


' - 9. 


03 


- 9.2 


+ 


0. 


17 



Source: . Commission staff review of previous salary reports. 

\ 
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Finally, it should be clear that the projected salary-level disparities 
between California's public universities and thei£ respective comparison 
institutions is only one measure of Economic differences between these 
institutions that affect their recruitment and retention of faculty — and 
thus these statistics should not be employed in the absence of ot,her sources 
of comparative information. There is growing evidence that factors other 
than direct salary comparisons alone, including differences in cost of 
living, per~capita inftone, and cost* of housing within California* and the 
comparison institution states, warrant consideration in arriving at equitable 
compensation for University and St* te University faculty/ 
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ONE 

^FACULTY SALARY- COMPARISONS 



As noted in the Commission's Preliminary Report on Faculty Salaries, 1984-65 
of last December, the condition of faculty salaries at the University of 
California and the California State University is unusually complex this 
year since salary increases did not become effective with the beginning of* 
" the State's fiscal year on July 1, 1983. .Instead, the University of Califor- 
nia granted from salary appropriate as an average faculty salary increase of 
6 percent effective this past January 1, and'alsd, on that same date, returned 
* the special 3 percent employer retirement contribution begun in 19<>6 to thes 

( faculty salary base* (Through the University's newly 'instituted flexible 
benefits* program, its faculty is paying this 3 percent retirement contribu- 
tion themselves.) In addition, on this past April 1„ the University granted 
a faculty salary increase of 1 percent derived from its salary equity funds. 



ws 



The California State University granted an average <gal a ry increase of 5- 8 * 
percent to its faculty on .January 1 and used 0.2 percent of its salary Kimds 
to provide enhanced dental benefits on that same date. \' y 



Because of this unusual schedule under which salary increases w ejs granted ^ 
this yeat , all calculations in this final report , as in the preliminary 
report , are based on salary levels at the University and State University 
that apply after April 1/ 1984 , Although the salary figures in this report , 
like those in the preliminary report , impl y that these , average salaries , f 
existed throughout the entire 1983-84 fiscal ye»r , in reality , actua l, averse 
faculty salaries in both segments in' 1983*84 were lower . Thus the apparent ♦ 
10. 0 percent salary increase for facul ty at the University really averaged 
4,75 percent , while that of 6L0 percent in the State University averaged 4.1 1 
percent . * 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



If no action is taken* by the Legislature and the Governor to increase funding 
for salaries, the lag in average 1984-85 faculty salaries at the University 
of ^California behind the weighted average of its comparison group of eighty 
institutions is now projected to be 10.6 percent — a decrease from t^he 12. 
percent projection in the preliminary report of last December, which wa/s 
derived from data of a year earlier. 

Figure 1 shows graphically the all- ranks average faculty salaries at the 
University and its eight ^comparison institutions over the past ten years, 
the current fiscal year, and into 1984-85 a* now projected for the comparison 
institutions. Figure 2 sho^s the differences in average faculty salaries 
between the University and its comparison group for these same years. As it ^ 
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Figure 1 Nine~ltonth All~Ranks Average Faculty Salaries at the 
University? of California and Its Eight Comparison 
.Institutions, J973-74 .Through Projected 1984-85 
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Figure 2 Difference in Nine-Month .All-Ranks Average Faculty 
Salaries Between the University of California and 
Its Comparison Institutions, 1973-74 through • 

" Projected 1 984-85' : ' , <* 
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.indicates, without aa increase in University salaries, its average salary 
for 1984-85' will be $4',*3l2 below the weighted average oj. its, comparison 

* ■. " . 

Figure 2 also shows that tor the past 11 years, University average faculty , 
salaries have been consistently behind its comparison institutions with one 
exception*— 1980-81. The .greatest lag — $3,346* — .01 urred in 1982-83, 
but lags ^ceeded $1,000 during th'rec other year*. This current lag of 
$844 }s equivalent to 2.1 percent. .•„•*.' 

"able 2 below shows where the University has stood among all nine institutions 

or each of the past eight years at each of i|^ three professorial ranks, 
/'he standing of the University's professors h&s not been higher than fifth 

' it ion during the most recent eight years. Associate professors achieved 
fourth position in 1979-80, 'when the State provided funds for an unprecedented 

• 14.5 percent salary -*nc-ease, -but before and after that year they have- 
generally ranked below the 'midpoint, and in 1978-79" they occupied the last 
position. Assistant professors ranked second or third during four of » the 
eight years but have., dropped recently to. below mid-rank, reaching their 
lwyest, and last, position in 1982-83. ) <■ 

■ •« • , * 

It is not the purpose of this report to recommend increases in' faculty 
salaries nor to advise -the University' s Regents and administrators regarding 
the distribution of ialary funds. For illustrative purposes only, • however* 
* and assuming all comparison institutions grant the same increase, a general 
across-the-board increase in 1984-85 faculty salaries of 10.6 percent at the 
University would leave its professors* salaries in fifth place, elevate 
associate professors' to fourth place, and' raise assistant professors' to 
second place among the nine universities, including the University of Cali- 
fornia. * 



9 ' 

TABLE 2 Ranking of Professorial salaries at the University 

'California Among All Nine Institutions Compared for the 
Faculty Salary Reports, 19/6-77 Through 1983-84 

Associate Assistant 
Year Professor , Professor Professor 

1976- 77* 5 . 5 2 

1977- 78 v 6 , * 7 2 

1978- 79 .9 7 - 

1979- 80 "5 4 2 



1980- 81 • '*5 . 5 . 3 

1981- 82 5, 6 6 

1982- 83 ,7.8 9 

1983- 84, • • 5 7 7 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission staff analysis. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY • 

In 1984-85, if the Legislature and Governor take no action to increase 
salary funds, the projected lag in State University faculty salaries behind 
the weighted average salaries of its 2d comparison institutions will be * 
$2,533, ;/or percent — a decrease from ,the 10.0 pe'rfcent derived in the 
preliminary report^ 

Figure 3 shows all- ranks average faculty salaries at the State University " 
and its 20 comparison institutions pver the past decade and projected into 
1984-85'. These relationships .are shown/ss\ differences in average salaries 
in Figure 4. As this latter figure shows, during the past eleven years, 
average faculty » salaries at the State University exceeded those in its 
comparison institutions during eight years and fell behind in three. For 
the current y«t*» Figure 4 indicates that the State University L s average 
salary lags byA percent, but because this Assumes that salaries paid to the 
faculty since January 1 have applied for the entire, fiscal year, actually " 
its salary lag is 3.1 percent. e 

During* the current year, State University professors' salaries ranked four- 
teenth, associate professors' fifteenth, and assistant professors' thirteenth 
among all 21* institutions ,(inlcuding* the State University) used ^f or its 
salary comparisons. A general across-the-board increase of 7.6 percent in 
1984-85 would leave its professors' average salaries in eighth place, associ- 
ate professors' at tenth* place, and assistant professors' at ninth place. 



EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSED ECONOMY 

IN THE GREAT LAKES REGION AND OREGON 
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Ae noted in the Introduction to this report, projections of 1984-85$salary 
differentials should be viewed cautiously because a number of the public 
institutions used in the University's and State University's comparison 
groups are located in the economically depressed Great lakes region ajid 
Oregon. Uncertainties about the economy of these states '.have contributed 
both to the difficulties thst the University and State* University have 
experienced in obtaining data from their comparison institutions as well as 
to questions about the validity of these data in representing nationwide 
conditions. u " * 

.5 

More precisely, the Great Lakes region includes three of the four public 
universities in the University's comparison group of eight institutions — 
the Universities of Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin-Madison — and nine of 
the 20 comparison institutions for the State University — Bowling Green and 
Miami University in Ohio; Illinois State, Northern Illinois, and Southern 
Illinois Universities in Hrlinoia; Indians State University in Indiana; the 
University of Wiscontin-Mllwaukee in Wisconsin, and Wayne -State and Western 
Michigan Universities in Michigan. Two other State University comparison* 
institutions — Portland State University and the* University of Oregon — _ 
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Figure 3. Nine- Month All -Ranks Average Faculty Salaries K at -the 
/ California State University and Its Twenty Comparison 
Institutions, 1913-74 Through Projected 1984-85 
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are located in a state where total and per- capita personal income have 
fallen well below tht national average. Most of thfese institutions appear 
to'fcfo suffering from the depressed economy in their regions. « 

Total personal income in the United States grew by 6.4 percent between 1981 
*and 1982, and in California by 7.1 percent, but* per ^capita ^ncome inr the 
Great Lakes region rose only 4,0 percent the lowest of any region identi- 
fied in o research conducted by the U.S. Bureau of Economit Analysis.*- and in 
Oregpn by only 3*7 percent. Table 3 shows these differences in real dollars 
for 1981*82, as well as in constant 1$72 dollars between »1980 and 1982. It. 
illustrates that the recent, economic recovery has been distributed unevenly 
throughout • the. United States*. The Grrf^t Lakes region and Oregon .have not ^ 
experienced tfce same improvement as the natipn at large, let alone as Cali- 
«f5r^ia. Worse, in five of these seveq states, 1982 personal income declined 
from that in 1980, as measured in constant dollar • 

This uneven distribution .of economic 'recovery among the states in which 
comparison institutions are located is also illustrated by their change in 
rank in terms of per-capita income,^ as displayed in Table 4. Wbtile California^ 
moyed up frtm sixth to fifth place in per-capita income between 1977 and 
19827 s states in the Great Lakes region and Ordjbn fell by substantial amounts « 
Michigan, from ninth rank to. nineteenth; and Indiana, Wisconsin, and Oregon, 
from, above or at the midpoint to below. 

TABLE $ Percent Change in Total Personal Income in Current 

Dollars, 1981-82 and in Constant 1972 Dollars,* 
4 , 1980-82, «for Selected Regions and the United states 

' ,. * Percent Change * Percent Change 
. ' Area- Current Dollars. 1981*82 - Constant 1972 Dollars. 1980-82 

United States 
Ore^t Lakes Region v 

Illinois / 

Indiana . t 

Michigan / 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 
California 
Colorado 

Connecticut * , 7.5 . 5.0 

Hawaii * * 
Iowa 

Massachusetts 
Nevada '■ 
New $ork 
Oregon 
Virginia 

Sources: 1981-82 v data: U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis , 1983, p. 36: 
, 1980-82"" da€a : U.S. , Bureau of the Census, 1983, p. 456. 
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These declines are reflect^ in 1982-83 and 1983-84 faculty salaries at the 
comparison institutions located in these states v For example, in 1983-84, 
salaries fel^0.4 percent at the University of Wiscbnsin-Madison — a University 
of California comparison institutioh — and 1.2 percent at the University of 
WisconsinrMilwaukee —a State University comparison institution; and they*, 
are scheduled to increase 3.84 percent effective this next July 1. (Heller, 
1984/ g. 17; rep^bduced in Appendix C) . • * 

If the University of Wisconsin were to be deleted from this year's salary 
computations because of its unusual 1983-84 ft circumstances , the average 
faculty salary lag within the University of California would bis 13.8 percent 
in 1984-85 rather than 10.6 percent. Similarly, if only one'public institu- . , 
tion were used from the State University's comparison states of Oregon, Now 
York, Illinois* Ohio, and Michigan, the projected lag In the State University's 
average faculty salaries would increase from 7.6 to 9.9 percent. Or if even 
the three Illinois institutions were alone deleted (because of/their large 
'influence on the average of tfie comparison group), the State University W 
would still lag by 9,3 percent behind the average of the remaining 1? compar- 
ison institutions- * 4 \ 

Overall, faculty salaries in the 20. institutions thajt make up the State 
University's comparison group art increisingly unrepresentative of faculty 
salaries .in public universities nationally. According to annual salary data, 
gathered by the American Association of University' Professors; the comparison 
20 not only fell 4.0 percent behind the average of all* 105 public universities 
in the most Mueent year for which data are available — 1982-33' — but have 
fallen fur&ef and further behind each year since 1978-79. If the comparison 
20 had maintained the same salary relationship with all to5 public universi- * *, 
ties that they did during the decade of the 1970s, $ti average salary increase 
of at least 11 ♦ 6 percent (7.6 ♦ 4.0 percent) would be necessary for the 
State University to reach the weighted average of salaries- in all these 
public universities. ' ^ 

TABLE 4 Ranking of Selected States Among the Fifty 

States in Per^Capi^ta Income,. 1977 and 1982 ' ^ 

State 



1977 




. JJ82 


6 




5 


18 




12 


3 




3 


8 




15 


5 




8 


25 




34 


21 




28 


15 




10 


•■9 




19 


7 




13 


10 




6 


19 




23 


20 




. 31 


24 




20 


23 




P 29 



California 
Colorado * 
Connecticut t 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Indiana 1 
Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Michigan -9 .19 y^- 

Nevada 0 
New York 
Ohio 
Oregon 
Virginia 9 
Wisconsin 



Source: U.S^ Bureau of Economic Analysis, 1983. p. 36. 
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CONCLUSION 



To' place the ^Commission'* 1984-85 salary projections t in perspective, Table 5 
on page 13 lists for the 20 years since the start of this series of reports 
the percentage increases (1) requested by the University and State University, 
U) projected by the Commission or its predecessor, the Coordinating Council 
for Higher Education, and (3) adopted by the Governor and Legislature. 
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TABLE 5 



Faculty Salary Increases Requested by^he University 
of California and the California State University. 
Increases Required to Attain Parity with Comparison 
Institutions, ^and Salary Increases Granted by the 
Governor' and the Legislature, 19Q5-66 Through 1983-84> 



.Segmental 



CCHE/CPEC 



Increases 
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1 CGI 1 


* n«V|i 

(it 


CSU 










u i 911 1 UCVI 
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v ' 1965-66 


1<0 0% • 


1*0 0* 




yjf\ Ratio v*^ 
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7 (l*L 


10 79L 




1966-67 


8 1 


11.2 




6 6 
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^ ♦ j 


6.6 


• V 


l ' ,J 1967-6R 

17V/ v»vr 
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i n 'h 










1969-70 


5.3 


5.2 1 


5.2 


5.2 
7> 




5 0 


5.0 




1^70-71 


7.2" 


' 7.0 


7.2 




0.0 


0.0 


• 


1971-72 




13.0 


11.2 


13.0 


* 


0.0 


0.0 




1972-73 


13.1 


13.0 


13.1 


v. 13.0 




9.0 


8.4 




V 1973-74 


6.4 


7.5 


• 6.4 


8.8 




5. 


7.5 




1974-75 


4.5 


'5.5 


4.5 


4-. 2 




5.5 


5,3 




1975-76 < 


11.0 


' 10.4, ' " 


11.0 


9.7 




7.2 


7.1 




1976-7? 


4.6 


1.2 


4.6 


4.6 ' 




4.3 


4.3 




1977-78 


6.8 


8.5 


5.0. 


5.3 




5,0 


•* 5.0 




1978-79 


•9.3 


9.9 


.8.0 


3.3 




0.0 


0.0 




19*9-80 s 


16.0 


14.4 . 


12.6 


10.1 




14.5 


14.5 




1980-4R 


10.5 




5.0 


0.8. 


a. 8 


9.8 




. 1981-82 


• 9,5 


17.7 

None} 

None^ 


5.8 


0.5 ' 




6.0 


. 6.0 
"0.0* 




1982-83 


9f0 


9.8 


2.3 




°-°a 




1983-84 


N/A 


18.5 


* 9.2 




6.0* 


6.0 5 ' 




1984-85 


% 12.8 


'None 


10 s 6 


7.6^ 
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1. The State University Trustees did not approve salary requests for 1982-83, 

1983-84, or 1984-85 f> due to the anticipation of collective bargaining 

negotiations. 4 * 9 

2/ Although 'the Governor and the Legislature > approved no^eneral salary 

increase, they did approve a $50 per employee reduction in retirements 

contributions * 

3. The Regents did not submit a specific request for 1983-84, but urged 
# amounts sufficient to attain parity by 1984*85. This* should require 
^increases of about 12 percent in each of the 1983-84 and 1984-85 fiscal 
'years. 

4. The University granted its faculty a 6 percent salary increase on January 
1, 1984, from salary appropriations, returned the special 3 percent 
employer retirement contribution to the salary base on that same date, 
and granted an additional 1 per.cent on Apri,l 1, ,1984 from* its salary 
equity funds. * , k . * ' 

5. The State University, through collective bargaining, granted a 5*8 
percent salary increase effective January 1, 19&4 and used 0.2 percent 
of its salary funds to provide enhanced dents'/ benefits beginning on 
that same date. 

Source; Previous and current faculty salary reports of the Coordinating 
Council for Higher Education and the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission. 
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TWO 

OTHER SALARY COMPARISONS 



Further perspective^on the economic status of University and State University * 
faculty members can be gained by comparing their salaries with those of 
occupational groups employed in the federal civil service and private-industry. 
Because most faculty are employed. on a nine-month basis while industrial and , A 

civil service employees are employed on a twelve-month basis, t+r such 
comparisons nine-month faculty salaries are converted to twelve-month equiya- ( • 
lents. * # "\ . 

Figure 5 shows the differences among salaries for selected occupations and <h 
federal civil service employees feased on the most recent nationwide survey , i 
(excluding Hawaii and Alaska) of ^Rreeral civil service and industrial salaried / ^ 
conducted annually by thk Bureau of Labor Statistics — that of March 1983. ^ 
It also shows University \nd State University nine-month faculty salaries, % * 
both for nine months and converted to tweJLve months, as of the same time. N 
The following observations flow from the£$ Comparisons: 



INSTRUCTORS 1 SALARIES 



S 



Beginning instructors 1 4 salaries > at the State jpniversi'ty, even after 
conversion to twelve-month levels, were Ipwer than all . professional 
positions included in the survey* \ • 

These beginning instructors' salaries were equal to those paid ,fco highly 
competent secretaries and technical photographers but were less than 
thosrf paid to experienced clerical^purchasing assistants, draftsmen, or 
engineering technicians- who had gained *a modest amount of experieJfce. 
They were approximately equal to the average salary for. the GS-7 level ih 
federjl civil service. * 

The top of the instructors' scale in the State University was below that j 
of experienced technical-support personnel 'and well below those of begin- 
ning 'attorneys J engineers, chief accountants, and directors of personnel. 



ASSISTANT PROFESSORS' SALARIES 



Beginning assistafif professors' salaries at the State University, even 
after converting to twelve-month equivalents were below those paid by 
industry to technicians, 'draftsmen* and photographers who have- only 
modest levels of experience; They were^qual to average salaries paid to 
beginning chemijts in Industry and 'to the GS-8 to GS-9 range of federal 
civil service, but they fell $6,000, $4,500, $11,000, and $10,000 short, 



( 
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FIGURE 5 



Ranges of Federal Civil Service and Selected Private- 
Sector Salaries as of March 1983, and of 1982-83 
University '* and State University NTine~Month Faculty 
Salaries for Nine Months and Converted to Twelve Months 
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NOTE: The' federal and industrial salary data come from ,a survey coavering 
22 'million workers in some 44,000 establishments , of whom 45 percent 
were, professional, administrative, technical or clerical employees. 
All but 16 percent of the University's faculty and all but 3 percent 
of the State University's faculty have nine-month appointments. v 

SOURCE: For federal and industrial salaries, U.S. Bureau .of Labor Statistics, 
■ 1983, pp. 7-15, 77-78. For University and StatjQjniversity salaries, 
California Postsecondary Education Commission., 
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respectively, of those paid to beginning industrial attorneys * engineers , 
chief accounts, and directors of personnel. 

f . ' \ * 

The average assistant prbfessors 1 salaries aj: the State University were 
^qual to the beginning salary for engineers who commonly possess only the 

B,S. degree* . 

* * 

The top step M in t£e assistant professors 1 range at the State University \ 
ranked below the average salaries paid to technitians and draftsmen and 
was equal to that paid to the most experienced photographers. It was 
approximately equal to the average salary paid to federal civil servants 
holding a GS-11 rating* 

Beginning assistant professors' salarfes at the University were equal to 
the beginning salaries for attorneys and for GS-11 civil service but were 
slightly below that paid to highly experienced engineering technicians. 

%op-of-the-scale assistant professors' salaries at the University ware 
approximateiy*equal to those of the GS-12 level in civil service and of 
experienced buyers, but lower than the average of most other 4 professional 
positions* f 



ASSOCIAT^ROFESSORS' SALARIES / 

' 4 

Beginning associate professors' salaries in the State University fell 
below those of highly experienced engineering technicians in the private 
sector and were comparable to GS-<fl in federal civil service* 

Associate professors in the University had a narrow salary range — only 
$3,220 between first step and top step — on a 12-ponth basi&, and fell 
within the GS-13 range of civil service. 

i 

• Associate professor salaries a** the University lay mid-range of the 
salaries for attorneys, engineers, chief accountants, chemists, directQrs 
of personnel, and accountants* * 

' 4 e 

PROFESSORS 1 SALARIES 



State University professors' salaries topped out at the average of the 
federal GS-13 level, while the University's topped out slightly ■ above the 
GS-15 level* * 

Maximum salaries for professors in the f State University were equal to 
private-sector salaries for attorney IV, engineer IV, chief accountant 
II, chemist V, director t>f personnel II, and accountant V; which means 
these maximums were approximately ^$45 ,000 below the highest average 
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salary groupings for attorneys, $30,0,00 below the highest ayerage group 
of engineers -and chief accountants, $22^,000 below the highest grouping of 
chemists and directors of personnel, and about $12,900 below the average 
of the highest grouping of accountants. . t ; 

The highest private-sector groupings of attorneys exceeded the top of the 
University's professor scale by $25,000; engineers and chief.' accounts, 
exceeded it by $7, '000; and chemists and directors of personnel, did so by 
$2,000. 
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THREE** 

. > * - FRINGE BENEFITS . 



The 1984*85 Analysis of the Budget Bill contains the following language (pp. 
1679-1680): ♦ 

i 

We recommend that CPEC submit to the legislative fiscal committees 
by March, 15, 1984, a fringe benefit evaluation proposal which 
identifies the funding needed and the specific tasks that must be 
performed in order for the commission to provide a more analytical 
in-depth review of the current benefits offered to California 
' faculty, as compared with the benefits offered to faculty at 
Comparison institutions . We further recommended that separate 
f cost s estimates be prepared for a study in 1984-85 covering (1) 
both UC and CSU comparison institutions, (2) only UC comparison 
institutions, and (3) only CSU comparison institutions* 

» 

In compliance with this recommendation, Commission staff h&s developed cost 
estimates for a study of benefits £hat could be undertaker in 1984-85. In 
the meantime, however, data, on .fringe benefits from the University, the 
State University, and their comparison groups of institutions remain limited 

to the costs of providing these benefits. » 

i 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

The University's analysis of ^he cost of fringe benefits, including the « 
University of Wisconsin-Madison, appears in Table 7, while Table 8 shows the 
University's contributions to its faculty's fringe benefits as of 1983-84. 

i 

Table 6 indicates tl^t the University's contribution to employee fringe 
benefits will lag behind its comparison institution "contributions by $1,553, 
or 19.8 percent, in 1984-85. This is equivalent to 3.4 percent of its 
average salary) if University salaries are brought up to the average' of its 
comparison institutions. « 

It is unclear how this figure relates to the 3 percent employer contribution 
to retirement that the University returned to its faculty, who in turn art 
now making this contribution to retirement on a tax-exempt basis under the 
University's new flexible benefit program. Similarly, the meaning of this 
figufe in terms of comparability in retirement programs, quality of health 
insurance programs, and other countable benefits will remain unknown until a 
major study is completed. 
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TABLE 6 Cost W Fringe Benefits at the University of 'Calif ornia 
and Its Comparison Eight Institutions 

ft 



Professor 



Comparison Eight institution*: 
198>84 Average Fringe 
Benefits 4 

1978-79 Average Fringe 
Benefits 

1984-85 Projected Fringe 
Benefits 

Udiyexaity of California ^ 
„ 1983\-84Mverage Fringe 
Benefits \ 

Percentag*^djustment needed 
to make UC fringe benefits 
equal to the 1984-85 projected 
average comjfcrison v fringe 

benefits X > ! 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



Average 



10,288 


7,907 


6,882 




6,094 


4,109 


3,383 




11,424 


9,013 ' 


7,932 


10,384 

» 


9,843 


7,401 


6,583 


8,831 


16.1 


2J..8 


20.5 


' 17.6 



7.8 



9.8 



Less (adjustment for the* effect of 
10.6 range adjustment): 

1 Net adjustment needed to achieve 

V- , parity: 

1. Average based on the projected 1984-85 staffing pattern of the 

University* 1 > 

J>. Computed from confidential data received from comparison institutions. 

3. Compound annual , growth, rate over the* fi^e-^year period ifor each rank 
is used for thp one-year projection. 

: tdin 



Equivalent 
salary. 



average of $2,321.20 plus 15*96 percent of average 



Source: Office of *he Senior Vice President— Academic Affairs, University 
of Calif or, ia. v 
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TABLE 7 University of California Average Contributions to Faculty 
^Fringe Benefits, 1983-84 

Retirement/FICA • - 14.75% of salary 1 

Unemployment Insurance « , -25% of salary 

Workers'. Compensation Insurance » .51% of salary 

Health and Dental Insurance-Annuitants .95% of salary •« 

Dental Insurance, $ 305.00 

Health Insurance, . 1/946.00* 

• Life Insurance * ^ ,16*20 t " " . , 

N<ln-Industrial Disability Insurance 54.00 ^ 



TOTAL ( $2,921.20 15.96% of salary 

* 

1. Effective January 1, 1984. 

i • y 

r Source: Vice President-Budgets and University Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia. •» 



THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY ' , * ' 

" ■ . , 4 

. Ii^prior years, the Chancellor.' b Office of the State University., obtained 
data on faculty salaries and fringe benefits from its comparison institutions 
by requesting each of them to provide a copy of their completed Higher 
Education General Information Survey (HEGIS) form on Salaries, Tenure, and 
Fringe Benefits of Full-Time Instructional Faculty.' This procedure worked 
well for a number of years, minimizing the effort of the comparison institu- 
tions and thus assuring thefr continued inclusion in the State University's 
comparison group; but it failed this year. Unbeknown to the State University, 
the National Center for Education Statistics changed the HEGIS form for 

1983- 84 by requesting fringe-benefit data for all niue- and twelve-month 
faculty rather than for each academic rank within these two categories. 
Thus, the State University has been finable to provide a rank-by-rank compar- 
ison of fringe benefits with its comparison institutions, since it was 
impossible to adjust their data to its staffing pattern. Consequently, no 
direct rank-by-rank comparison of fringe benefits paid by the State University 
and its comparison institutions cart be made in this final report. Table 8 

x thus displays only the average cost of these benefits in the State University 
and its comparison institutions for 1983-84, without projecting them into 

1984- 85. 

Despite the absence of much needed data, in 1981 the Commission compared for 
the previous ten years the costs to the University, the State University, 
and a aumtfer of comparison institutions for six benefits — (1) retirement 
and sdcial security progra**, (2) unemployment insurance) (3) worker 1 s 
compensation, (4) medical/health insurance, (5) life insurance, and (6) 
disability insurance. That report indicated that both of California's two 
public universities had expended increasingly larger amounts of money on the 
above benefits than their comparison groups during that period. During 
1974-75, for example, the comparison institutions contributed an average of 

♦ 
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35.4 and 27.7 percent more for benefits than did the University and State 
University, respectively, but^by 1981-82, these percentages reversed to 
-30.3 and -35 6. The report tooted, "the causes of these sfiifts are unknown 
and represent an anomaly since salary- differentials do not show similar 
trends." (p. 1). • « 

* * 

Finally, although few data exist with which to compare the cost of University 
and State University fringe benefits to those in business and 'industry, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States has found that the expense of the 
latter benefit plans climbed to 37.3 percent in 1981 — well above the level 
of costs of either the University or State University. (California Postiecon- 
dary Education Commission, 1983b, page 11). 



TABLE 8 Costs of fringe Benefits at the California state" 

University and Its Twenty Comparison Institutions, 1983-84 



Comparison Institutions 
Benefit Cost 

• Average As Percent of 

Cost Average Salary 

Retirement ' $ 3,385 11.21% 

Social Security ' 1,334 4.42 

Medical & Dental 1,206 4.00 

Disability Insurance 163 . 0.54 

Tuition 243 , 0.80 

Unemployment Insurance 99 0.33 

Life Insurance 131 0.43 

Workmen's Compensation 112 0.37 

Totaf Benefit .$6,675* 22.1% 
Expenditures 



fornia State University 
Benefit Cost 
As Percent of 



Cost Average Salary 



$ 5,963 
1,877 
1,965 



109 
102 



$10,016 



18.26% 
5.75 
6.02 



0.33 
0.31 
30.7 % 



Source: Office of the Chancellor, The California State University. 
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COSTS OF HOUSING 



Because one of the major imped iment a~>f\ Vhe Uni ve r s i ty and State University 
in hiring outstanding new faculty is'thV high price of real estate in virtu- 
ally all urban areas of California, both' the University and State University 
'have gathered data on housing costs that are summarized here. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

V 

For the March 1984 meeting of c the Regents, the Of f ice >f the President 
prepared the comparative indices listed ' in* Table 9 on costs of' housing in 
five cities nationally from which University faculty are often recruited and 
in six areas in>California where University campuses are located. 

At their July meeting, the Regents will consider expanding their* housing 
assistance programs, which are now almost fully subscribed. The logic 
behind this action is that even if University salaries are brought up to the 
average of its comparison institutions, the enormous disparity between 
housing' costs .in California and other parts of the nation will still be a 
"deterrent to -recruiting new faculty. 

' • 4 • I 

* 



u i 

* 

9 



TABLE 9 Housing Price Indices in Eleven Metropolitan Areas 

Arefr Index 

Columbus, £hio (Ohio State University) .1.00 

Austin, Texas (University of Texas) 1.30 

Chicago, Illinois (Northwestern University) 1.04 v 

Madison, Wisconsin (University of Wisconsin) 1.06 

Boston, Mass. (Harvard University and M.I.T.) 1.57 * 

San Francisco Bay Area 1.91 - '2.52 

Sacramento , 1 . 35 

Riverside \ 1.23-1.68 

Los Angeles "Area 1.15 - 4.77 

Orange 1.68-3.99 
San Di^go 1 1.31 - 2.24 



Source: Office of the President, University of California. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



In order to obtain comparative information on relevant housing costs, the 
Chancellor's Office of the State University requested data in 1982 from the 
Los Angeles office of Coldwell-Banker Relocation Service on the typical' 
selling price of comparable houses, in its 19 x locations and those of its 20 
comparison institutions. Coldwell-Banker supplied the data on standard 
owner-occupied houses as of November 1981 that appear in Table 10. OA 
"standard" house is' described as having three bedrooms, two bathrooms, and 
approximately 2,000 square feet of floor space.).. If the locations «4Sf the 20 
comparison institutions are weighted by numbers of faculty, thVskveraue home 
price in November .1981 near a State University campus was $129,7007^3Bmpared 
to $91,200 in the comperison group. That is, an average State University 
faculty member would pay $38,500, or 42 percent, above a comparison group 
faculty member for housing. 

Other data support the seme theme. For example, a tanking of 1980 Census 
data from the nation's Cities on various housing characteristics placed 27 
California cities in the top 35 of the nation's most najtensive in terms of 
housing (''How They Rank," 1983, p. 39).. Home prices statewide in California 
were the second highest nationally, exceeded only by Hawaii (p. 43). 



TABLE 10 Standard Housing Prices in Communities with St Ate 

University Campuses or with Comparison Institutions, 
November 198^ \ 
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CSU Campus Location 


Prices 


Comparison Institution Location 


Prices '. 


San Francisco 


$275,000 


Honolulu 


$200,000 


Los Angeles " A '< 


165,000 


Los Angeles 


165,000 ' 


Northridge * 


165,000 


Portland, Oregon 


100,000 


Fullerton 


145,000 


Reno 


93,000 


San Diego 


140,000 


Detroit ' 


91,200 


Long Beach 


130,000 


Milwaukee 


. 86,000 


Pomona ( 


110,000 


Ames, Iowa 


85,000 


San Bernardino \, 


110,000 


De Kalb, Illinois 


82,000 


Hayward 


100,000 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


80,000 


San Jose 


97,000 


Eugene 


. 78,500" 


Sonoma (Santa Roaa). 


90,000 


Bloomington, Illinois 


75,000 


Sacramento 


85,010 


Boulder 


70,000 


Fresno 


79,500 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


65,000 






f Kalamazoo 


65,000 


Bakfersfield ' 


76,500 


Buffalo 


63,000 


Stanislaus (Turlock) 


70,000 


Albany 


62,000 


Chico \ 


65,000 


Syracuse 


57,000 


Source: Coldwell-Banker Relocation Service. u 





Similarly, a recent survey by the United States League of Savings. Institu- 
tions, released on April 10, 1984, disclosed that four of the nation's five 
most expensive housing markets are in' California, with Washington, • D.C. 
ranked third ("E.A. Area Housing Costs," 1984). The top 20 cities, including 
five in California, are: ' 






City 


Median Price 


1. , 


Los Angeles • Long Beach * , 


$ 139,950 ' 


2. 


Anaheim « Santa Ana - Garden- Grove 


125,018 


3. 


Washington, I^C> 


120,600 


4. 


San Francisco - Oakland 


120,074 


.5. 


San Diego 


106,000 


6. 


Honolulu ^ 


105,000 




Memphis, Tennessee ' v 


93,000 


* 8. 


Charlotte • Gastonia, North Carolina 


, 92,050 


9. 


Salt Lake City - Ogden 


90,780 


10. 


Denver - Boulder 


90"; 100 


11. 


New York 


89 ,875 


12. 


Seattle - Everett 


88,500 


13. 


Dallas - Ft • Worth \ 


85,967 


'14. 


Fresno " 


85,967 * 


15. 


Newark, New Jersey 


83,015 


'16. 


New Haven - West Haven 


81,900 


17. 


Atlanta 


80,700 


18. 


Boston * 


80,525 


19. 


New Brunswick-Perth Amboy-Sayerville 


79,755 


20. 


Jacksonville, Florida 


78,522 



N^ionwide, the survey found the median sales price for a house was $65., 000, 
d#wn from $72,000 in 1981. Despite this national trend, home prices in most 
Southern California urban areas have continued to rise. These data indicate 
that home buyers in the Los Angeles-Anaheim areas typically pay almost 75 
percent more for housing than people elsewhere^ in the. country, with San 
Francisco, Oakland, and San Diego not far behind. These high-cost cities, 
of course, are where major campuses of the University and State University 
were located in order to serve students in the State's metropolitan areas. 



« 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE FACULTY SALARIES 



In February. 1979 , the Legislative Analyst recommended in his Analysis of^the* 
Budget for 1979-80 that the Commission include information on Coriknunity 
Collega faculty salaries in its annual faculty salary reports. The Commission 
first responded to this recommendation in April 1979, when its final faculty 
salary report for 1979-80 includ«**data on Community College salaries for 
1977-78, although not fo? the then current year of 1978-79. 

Commission staff proposed that the submission of Community College faculty 
salary data" in subsequent , years be formalized, and for this purpose the 
Legislature appropriated $15,000 to the Chancellor's Off ice^of, the immunity 
Colleges — the amount that the Chancellor' indicated would be needed annually 
for the task. In August 1979, Commission staff outlined for the Chancellor 
the specific information desired' (reproduced in Appendix F) and* asked the . 
Chancellor to adhere to a March 15 reporting date in subsequent years. In 
1981-82, the Chancellor's Office initiated a computerized data collection 
system for this purpose, having compiled Jthe data by hand prior to that 
year. In 1983* for various reasons, including a fire in the Chancellor's 
Office that had destroyed many of the computer programs and equipment needed 
to generate the 1982-83 report and difficulties in assuring accurate data \ 
from all 106 Community Colleges by the March 15 reporting date, Commission, 
staff and the Chancellor's staff agreed to delay the 1984 deadline to April 
15. The Chancellor's Office was able to meet this due date, and it appears 
likely to be able to do so iff future years with reasonably high accuracy in 
the; data . 

This year's data resulted from the third annual use of the Community Colleges' 
computerized "Staff Data Fila£. This file provides information oh the . 
number of full-time and part-time faculty employed by each district and 
their age, sex, ethnicity, teaching load, promotions, new hires, number of 
continuing faculty, salaries and stipends or bonuses. It is a complex 
document not only because of these many categories of data Jtmt also because 
the 70 districts vary widely in their administrative and salary policies. 
Each year, however, mpre^''bugs" are removed from the program, and the data 
become more comprehend ve> and accurate;' and this chapter summarizes „both 
salary and non-salary data from it. ' 



At the time data were collected for this year's Staff Data File last Fall, 
Community College funding for the 1983-84 fiscal year was unresolved. 
Consequently,' 42 of the 70 districts were still in the process of negotiating 
faculty salaries. On April 1, the Chancellor's Office mailed a question- 
naire to these 42 di|tricts in order to update their salary data. As of 
that date, 28 of thetfe districts were still engaged in negotiations. 
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FULL-TIME FACULTY 

California's Community Colleges use the terminology of £he elementary and 
secondary schools in describing faculty rather than that of the University 
or State University. That is, they distinguish between "contract" and 
"regular" full-time faculty, with contract faculty being those who are 
employed on' a year-to-year probationary basis, similar to University and 
State University faculty who are still in their probationary years while 
"Regular" faculty are those who have gained tenure. Of the 16,235 contract, 
and regular full-time faculty, 3. ,9 percent (640) were employed on a 11-12\ 
month basis, 6.3 percent (1,022) were employed on an eight-month or less 
basis, while 89.8 percent (14,573) were employed on a 9-10 month basis. 

Salary Schedules 1 

Other' Community College faculty practices that parallel thore in the elementary 
and secondary schools are Jthe infrequent categorization of faculty by rank, 
such as professor, associate professor, assistant professor, or instructor; 
and their payment on schedules that vary widely by district but that generally - 
involve a combination of years of experience and academic credits. Stipends 
or bonuses above and beyond the schedule are paid for additional duties such 
as coaching, department chair, or other administrative Mupies, and» for 
possession of an earned doctorate from an accredited institution. 

TypicaJLly a salary schedule may include 12 to 15 salary steps within four to 
eight classes defined by academic preparation, s*ch as "bachelor's degree," 
"master 1 % degree," "master's plus 15 units," "master's plus 30 units," and 
"master's plus 45 units," with an added class for an earned doctorate. The 
55 districts that take an earned doctorate into account in their salary 
scheduler current rewarded doctoral recipients by a yearly stipend ranging 
from $300 to $1,200 over scheduled salaries for the master's degree plus 
some specified number of academic unTts. The 15 other districts do not 
differentiate salaries for faculty with an earned doctorate from those for 
faculty member with a master's degree and 45 or some other specified number 
of additional academic credits. 

" A typical Community College District salary schedule — that of Compton — 
is shown in Table 11 on page 29. » 

Average Salaries ' . 

Figure 6 shows average faculty salaries in the Community Colleges, including 
stipends or bonusei, for full-time faculty from 1975-76 to 1983-84. Together 
with tie percentagW increase over each previous year. As can be seen, these 
increases have been relatively consistent from year to year, rising to a 
peak of 8.9 percent ta 1979-80, when inflation reached its highest point in 
two decades (a .13.3 percent rise in the Consumer Price Index). In contrast, 
salary increases in the University and State University have fluctuated 
widely — from a high of 14.5 percent in 1979-80 to a low of zero in 1978-79 
and again in 1982-83. 
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TABLE 11 Compton Community College district Full-Time Faculty 
Salary Schedule, 1983*84 - * " 



Class 1 



Step 



1 

2 

3 

4 
.5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

12+15 year Increase 
12+20 year increase 
12+25 year increase 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


(B.A.) 


(M. A. ) 


(M.A. +48.) 


(K.A. +66) 


(M.A. +84) 


$15,698 


■ $17, 03? 


' $18,366 


$19,700 


$21,034 


16,514 


17,848 


i9,18$ 


20,516 


21,850 


17,330 


18,664 


19 ,998 




00 ' AAA 


18,146 


19,480 . 


20;814 .. 


22,148 . 


23,482 


18,962 


20,296 


21,630 


22,964 


24,298 


19,778 


21,112 


22,446 . 


23,78a 


25,114 


20,5 t 9"4 


21,928 


'23,262 


. 24,596 


25,930 


21,410 


22,744 


24,078 


25,412 


26,7.46 


> 22,226 


23,560 


24,894 


26,228 


27,562 


23,042 


24,376 


. 25,710 


27,044 


28,378 


23,858 


25,192 . 


26,526 


27,860 


29,194 


24,674 


26,008 


27,342 


* 28,676 


^30,010 


'25,490 


26,824 


28,158 


29,492 


30,826 


26,306 


27,640 


» 28,974 


' 30,308 


31,642 


27,122 


28", 456 


29,790 


31,124 


32,458 
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Note: A faculty member holding an earned doctoral degree from an accredited , 
institution shall receive an additional yearly stipend of $1,000.00. This \. 
salary schedule utilizes a base of $15,698', a training differential of 
approximately 8.5 percent, and step increment of approximately 5.2 percent: 

i • 

CLASS I Bachelor's Degree. 
CLASS II Master's Degree. 

CLASS III Mtfsfccx's Degree with a, total of 48 units .above the Bachelor's . . 

/Degree. 

CLASS IV Master's Degree with a total of 66 units above the Bachelor's 

Degree. , 
CLASS V Master's Degree with a total of 84 jinits above the Bachelor's 

Degree. 

Source: Adapted from Staff Data File, Chancellor's Office, California 
Community Colleges. 



"The increase of 2.7 percent indicated in Figure 6' for Community College 
faculty salaries in 1983-84 .over 1982-83 i3 most likely not a true indicator 
of this year's actual' increase. As mentioned' earlier, the Chancellor conducted 
a special survey on April 1, 1984, of the 42 districts that were still in < 
negotiation last fall in order to provide the latent possible information 
available on 1983-84 salaries. The results of tohat survey are summarized in 
Table 12°on page, 31 along with similar data for the two previous years. 
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JFIGURE 6 Nine-Month and Twelve-Month Average*? acuity Salaries, 
Including Stipends, California Community Colleges, 
1975-76 Through 1983-84 



$40,000 



30,000- 



30,000. 



10,000- 




1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 1980-81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission 



Several facts stand out in. this Table: 

1. One Community College district had to negotiate a 5 percent decrease in 
average salaries in order to meet its financial commitments and remain 
in operation. , .1 

2. Twelve districts were unable to grant faculty salary increases beyond 
step or column advances for changes in experience or educational status. 



3. 



During 1981-82 — a stable- year for funding the Community Colleges — 
ail districts had concluded salary negotiations by April 1. But in 
1982-83, when the Legislature removed* $30 million from the CommuViity 
Colleges' budget and directed that certain avocational courses which 
were formerly state supported become self-supporting! two districts wtsre 
still in contact negotiations on April 1, and 25 other districts were 
unable to grant any faculty salary increases. As of April 1, 1984, 28 
districts were still engaged in contract negotiations as a result of the 
lack of resolution of the Community Colleges' budget until mid-year. 

Nine of the 42 districts that have completed salary negotiations for 1983-84 
have placed all or part of their, salary increases in "off -schedule" adjustments 
.which means that all or part of these increases are for the current fiscal 
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TABLE 12 Salary Increases Granted to Full-Time Community College 
Faculty as of April 1, 1981-82, 1982-83, and 1983-84 







1981- 


■82 




1982-83 




1983- 


84 , 


Range of Salary 






Cum 


* 




Cum 




*„ 


Cum 


Increase 


No. 


% 


%' 


No. 


4» 


/« 


No. 


% 


- 5.0 - - 2.6 


0 


0.0 


0 0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


1 


1.4 


1.4 


- 2.5 - - 0.1 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1.4 


• 0.0 


•7 


9.7 


' 9.7 


25 


34.7 


34.7 


12 


16.7 


18.1 


+ 0.1 - + 2.4 


0 


0.0 


9.7 


5 


6.9 


41.6 


8 


11.1 


29.2 


+ 2.5 - + 4. v 9 


6' 


8.3 


18.0 


16 


22.2 


63.8 


11 


15.3 


44.5 


+ 5.0 - + 7.4 


32 , 


44.5 


62.5 


14 


19.5 


83.3 


7 


9.7 


54.2 


+ 7.5 - + 9.9 


20 


27.8 


90.3 


6 


: 8.3 


91.6 


3 


4.1 


58.3 


+10.0 - +12.4 


6 


8.3 


98.6 


4 


5.6 


97.2 


2 


2.8 


61.1 


+12.5 - +14.9 


1 


1.4 


100.0 


0 


0.0 


97.2 


0 


0.0 


61.1 


Undecided^ 


o 


0.0 


100.0 


2 


'2.8 


,100.0 




38.9 


100.0 

1 


Total 3 " 


72 


100.0 


100.0 


72. 


100.0 


100.0 


72 


100.0 


100.0 



1. Excludes step and column advances for changes in employee experience 
and educational status. * 

2. In* negotiation as of April 1. 

3. San Diego and San Francisco Community College Districts are each counted 
as two entries, since their Adult/Centers faculty are paid <m a different 
basis from other faculty. * 

«» * 
Source: Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges. 



year only and will not become a permanent element in the salary schedule 
until uncertainties of the 198(4-85 budget are resolved. 

* 9 " 

These data point to .the need 'f or overcoming recent inadequacies in Community 
College funding if access and quality are to be preserved* As the Commission's 
Director noted in his special repert to the Commission on April 30 regarding 
State support of California Community Colleges, "Community College funding 
is the most troublesome higher education budget issue fa'cing California. 
The bitter dispute over student charges is resolved' by recent legislation, 
but the level of College funding for 1984*85 remains uncertain. . , 

i * 

i i 

In comparing faculty salary increases in California's three public systems 
of higher education from 1975-76 to 1982-83, despite the wide fluctuations 
of salary increases at the University and State University and the more 
stable yearly increases granted by Community Colleges, the overall seven-year 
increases were essentially equal — 60.7 percent in the University, 61- Jf 
percent in the State University, and 62.4 percenfc in the Community Colleges. 
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But, 'if one extends this comparison into 1983-84 and assumes that no salary 
increases will be granted by the 28 Community College districts that had not 
completed negotiations by April 1, the eight-year increases are considerably 
different -- 85 percent, 71 percent, and 65 percent, respectively. 

Variation Among Districts in Average Faculty Salary i - 

• * 

^Community College Districts vary widely throughout the state in their average 
salary for full-time faculty* Table 13 sh^ws the number and average salary 
of full-time faculty for the ten highest and ten lowest-paying districts., 

* • • ■ j 

Among the facts that emerge from Table 1$, two are particularly striking : % 

a First, the salary difference between the highest and lowest paying district 
is substantial -* $10,505 or 37.2 percent. , y , 

• Second, most^of the high-paying districts are located' in suburban communities 
while moat of the low-paying districts are in rural communities. The 
notable exceptions are Peralta which, while primarily urban, includes 

^ % Feather River 'College; and pompton. t- 

4 s * 

f 

Stipends 

Forty-four Community College districts utilize stipends or salary augmentations 
for full-time faculty who, as noted earlier, carry added responsibilities, 
possess special qualifications such as an earned doctorate from an accredited 
college or mxiversity, or have taught for many years. According to* the 
Staff Data File, 1,233 faculty members, or 7.5 percent of all full-time 
faculty/ received stipends in 1983-84, with the pean amoufct being $ In, 293, 
down $99 from the 1982-8J* mean of $1,392. The . range#and distribution of 
these stipends is shown %a Table 14. 



Workload 

The normal teaching load for full-time faculty in the Community Colleges is 
15 weekly contact hour*, but approximately one-third of the faculty assumes • 
overload assignments similar to those of faculty in the University or State 
University who teach extension or continuing education courses for extra 
pay. Overload instruction is paid on an. hourly compensation rate. Only 
four districts — Barstow, Compton, Hartnell, and Victor VallcSy — do not 
engage faculty on an overload basis • 

In Fall 1983, the average workload was 16.2 weekly faculty contact hours, 
excluding overload assignments. Ten districts fell slightly below the 
nominal 15 hours, while four districts averaged over 20 hours. apart from 
overload instruction. Among, the 32.2 percent of full-time faculty who 
taught overload they averaged 4.6 weekly faculty contact hours for which 
their mean hourly compensation was $26.09. These additional earnings added 
about 13.2 percent to the full-time salaries of those faculty members. 
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TABLE 13 Number and Average Salaries of Full-Time Faculty in the 

Ten Highest and Ten Lowest' Paying Community College 
Districts 

Number of Mean Salary 
District Full -Time Faculty » 1983-84 " 

Ten Highest Paying Districts 

, Sequoias 135 $ 38,750 

Saddleback 237 • r 37,697 

El Gamin? 390 37, U0 

W$st Kern , * 25, s. 36,786 

San Joaquin Delta f . ' '235 r 35,579 

San Jose 239 - 35,053 

Mount. San Antonio 270 r 34,942 

Ce,rritos .224 34,900 

Mira Costa . * . • n 87 34,549 

' Rio Hondo " ' 190 34 ,406 - 

Statewide Average . ' .16,235 < $ 32,704 

Ten Lowest Paying Districts 

Gavilan 1 • ' . * 63 $ 29,230 ■> 

Peralta ,609 29,213 

Antelop Valley " 84 29,185 

Lassen 27 29,098 

Compton » «• 78 29,091 

Cabrijlo . 176 s 28,631 

Lake-cTahoe • 18 . ■ „ 28,429 

Allen Hancock 144 28,401 

Siskiyou 46 . 28, -32,6 

Napa •. 98 , * •' 28,245 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission Staff Analysis. 



TABLE 14 Stipends Granted tp Full-Time Community College Faculty 

in 1983-84 0 , 

Number 

Amount Granted Receiving Stipend ' Total "Stipends 

$ 1 - $ 400 * .77 " , .6.3 

401 - 800 f < . • 316 • 25.6 

801 - 1,200 354 > , 28. 7 

1,201 - 1,600 . 110 . 8.9 

1,601 - 2,000 ' * > 131 jf 10.6 

2,001 - 2,400 , 96 < { A 7.8 v 

2,401 - 2,800 ' 55, / 4.5' 

2,801 or more 94 7.6 

Total 1233 . • 100% 

Source: Staff Data File, 'Chancellor ' s Office, California Community Colleges. 
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If anything is unusual about overload teaching in the California Community 
.Colleges, it is that opportunities are limited. A national 1981 survey of 
extra annual' income earned., within faculty members' own institutions conducted 
by John Minter Associates for The "Chronicle for Higher Education found that 
approximately two-thirds of the faculty in pubfic and private 4-year institu- - 
tiono earned extra income from their own institution and that this income 
averaged 21 percent of their base salaries. Some extra income came from 
research or administrative assignments, but most stemmed from teaching 
summer session, evening classes, or other courses beyond the normal teaching 
load. 



PART-TXMK FACULTY 



In the late 1970s, and particularly following passage of Proposition 13, the 
number of part-time faculty in California's Community Colleges increased 
rapidly, as college and district administrators sought flexibility in staffing 
to adjust to fluctuation in funding. By Fall 1980, 88.4 percent of the 
Community Colleges' newly hired faculty were part timers. The percentage of 
contact hours taught by part-time faculty increased from 30.5 in 1978-79 to 
32.0 percent between 1978-79 and in Lp^0t81, while the percentage taught by 
full-time faculty without overloaded/decreased from 40.0 to 36.6- and that 
taught by faculty with overload assignments rose from 29.5 to 31.4 percent. 

In general, greater use of part-time faculty provides institutions with 
greater flexibility in commitments to teaching personnel. Part-time faculty 
can frequently provide specialized professional expertise to a pro Am that 
may not be available among full* time faculty. But because pa rt-tirnVf acuity 
are less expensive to employ than full-time faculty, concerns have been 
expressed that their use will increase unabated, leading to the erosion of 
educational quality. Such concerns in the Legislature culminated in 1981 in 
passage of legislation that established limits on their use in the Community 
Colleges. A3 1626 (Chapter 103, Statutes of 1981) required that Community 
College districts not increase the proportion of contact hours taught by 
part-timers above the 1980-81 level during the. 1981-82 and 1982-83 school 
years. The Legislature extended its limitation in SB 851 (Chapter 565, 
Statutes of 1983), through th^ 1986?87 academic year by requiring that until 
then Community College districts, not exceed their three-year average of 
weekly faculty contact hours by part-time instructors during 1980-81, 1981-82, 
and 1982-83. If any district exceeds this three-y>«r average by more than 1 
percent / it is required to. submit, a plan for cor-. Via* cm" for the next academic 
year to the Board of Governors. 

, Because!, of .such concerns, the Chancellor's 0ff .ee injfiMCoaiinission staff 
developed Table 15 to demonstrate the proportion *t worTsloctd carried by all 
full-and part-time Coiorunity College faculty for the three years identified 
in AB 851 and the current year. It will develop data for individual districts 

' in compliance with AB 851 at the end of the 1983-84 academic year. 

Table 15 indicates that the percentage of part-time faculty has decreased 
considerably fro«i its 1980-81 level, dropping from 64.5 percent to 58.5 
percent this year- and that the percentage of weekly faculty contact hours 
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TABLE 15 Number and Percent of Full-Time and Part-Time Community 
College Faculty and their Weekly Faculty Contact Hours 
Taught, 1980~81 Through. 1983-84 



Item 


1980-81 


1981-82; 


1982-83 


1 /Sftn OA 

1983-84 


Number of Faculty 






^ 




Full Time, No Overload 


9,814 


9,354 


10,237 


11,010 




<70) 


(66) 


(70) • 


(70) 


Full. Time, With Overload' 

i 


6,260 


5,659 


5,514 


5,225 


(70) 


(66) 


(70) 


(7p) 


Part Time 


29,255 


26,513 


24,450 


22,847 




(70) 


(66) 




(70) 


Total^ .. 


45^329 


_„ AL,526 _ 


40,211 


' 39 ,082 


Percentage of Faculty 








28.2% 


Full Time, No Overload 


21.7% « 


22.5% 


25.5% 


Bull Time, With Overload 


13.8 „ 


13.6 


13.7 


13.4 


Part Time 


64.5 } 


63.9 


60.8 


58.5 



Weekly Faculty Contact Hours 

Full Time 1 , 'No Overload * 248,186 
V (65) 
Full Time, Overload pnly 23,391 

(65) 

Part Time 127,815 

(651 



Total 



399,392 



257,874 
(70) 
28,391 
(70) 

150,339 

(70)' 
436,604 



255,360 
(70) 
25,402 
, (70) 
125,923 

(70) 
406,685 



244,762 
•' (70) 
24,110 
(70) 
116,749 

t70)' 
385,621 



Percentage of Weekly 

Faculty Contact Hours 

Full Tim*, No Overload 62,1%, 
Full Time, Overload Only 5.9 
Part Time 32.0 



59.1% 
6.5 
34.4 



62.8% 
6.2 
31.0 



63.5% 
6.3 
30.3 



Nbie: 

t 



Numbers in parentheses indicate the number of districts reporting. 
Numbers of faculty for 1980-81 are based on headcount estimates 
prepared by the Chancellor's Office for 100 percent of the 
Community Colleges % Contact hour totals for 1980-81 are those 
actually reported for 65 district . All figures are preliminary 
for each particular year, because they are based on fall . 
submissions by the districts to the Staff Data File. Second 
semester figures may change thAse numbers, particularly for 
1983-84, when colleges were awaiting resolution of student fee 
and funding issues . 



Source: Staff Data Files, Chancellor's Office, California Community Colleges 
and California Postsecondary Education Commission staff analysis . t 
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.taught by part-tine faculty reached its peak in 1981-82* and then has declined 
in both subsequent years until it is now 13.2 percent below its peak number. 
At the sane time, the percentage that full-time faculty with no overload 
constitute of all faculty has increased substantially from 1980-81 to 1983- 
84 -- 21.7 percent to 28.2 .percent while the percentage of full-time 
faculty carrying en overload for axtra compensation has remained relatively 
stable. There has been a corresponding increase in weekly faculty contact 
hours taught by full-time faculty. Statewide trends for part-time faculty 
point in the direction desire* by the Legislature. 



Part-Time Faculty Compensation 

In Fall 1983, the average hourly compensation rate per weekly faculty contact 
hour for part-time faculty was reported as $22.41, an increase. of 67 cents, 
or 3 percent, above the previous year. This increase, was somewhat greater 
than the 2.7 percent received by full-time faculty. Many districts that 
have not completed negotiations with full-time faculty expect their increase 
to be higher during the second semester of the 1983-84 academic year. 

In last year's salary report, the*Commission commenced on the difference of 
nearly 260 r^rcent between the amount' paid full-time Community College 
faculty for regular assignments and that paid part-time faculty. Nonetheless, 
this difference is not inconsistent with those in the University, State 
University or institutions of higher education in general. A recent report 
on faculty trends nationally notes that part-time faculty are paid at a rate 
"often far below the per-course equivalent salary of full-time faculty, and 
their fringe benefits are limited or nonexistent" (LeejKl983, p. 32). 

s In response to suggestions for prorating part-time faculty compensation, the 
American Association of University Professors has rejected the idea except 
where the qualifications and duties of part-time and full-time faculty are 
comparable except in. terms of time (1981, p. 37): 

A policy of prorated compensation is often seen as an attempt to 
eliminate part-time faculty by H matting them as expensive to employ 
as are full-timers. Th^s is not what we propose * We believe 
there should be the option of part-time employment for t^hose who 
prefer it and, moreover, that only those whose qualifications and 
dutirfk are comparable in every way except in amount of , time to 
, thofee of full-time faculty have a claim for pro rata compensation. 



THE ISSUE OF "CRITICAL MASS" 

* • 

Data compiled by the National Center for Education Statistics indicate that 
as of 1980 part-time faculty comprised 32 percent of the total teaching 
force in higher education. Approximately 20 percent of the teaching staff 
at research universities were part-time faculty, as were, 24 percent at 
four-year liberal arts colleges, and 51 percent in community colleges. 
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These data were heavily influenced by the high proportion (64 percent) of 
part-time faculty in California's Community Colleges in 1980. 

As noted earlier, part-time faculty can often bring special expertise to an 
academic program. In California, the University o-f California and the 
California State University have increased their use of part-time faculty in 
certain disciplines because fch«y have been unable to hire full-time faculty 
at existing salaries. In addition, business and industry have increased 
their contributions to universities by loaning them p^rt-time faculty in' 
hard-to-hire disciplines such as ensineering and business administration in 
order to assist and enhance programs in these areas. . 

Nonetheless,- extensive use of part-time faculty raises questions about the 
adequacy of a "critical mass" of full-time faculty to maintain program 
integrity. Generally, part-time faculty do hot participate in student 
counseling, curriculum development, institutional governance, and seldom 
hold office hours or -git»bft:tBlrTrtJBr~tar- ar sis tin g Hn^ivtduai--stttdentrs-ir-^ 
Lack of these activities lead to the exploitation of the full-time faculty' 
which contributes to poo rao rale and adversely affects the quality of education. 
Over dependence oA part-^&fcse faculty inevitably injures not only part-time • 
faculty, but their full-time colleagues and, most of all, the students. 

The Legislature has thus rightly expressed concern about California Community 
Colleges employing greater proportions of part-time faculty. 

Although 58.2 percent , of California Community College faculty are employed 
part-time, in two districts — Lassen and Mendocino — part-time faculty 
constitute 78 and 80 percent, respectively, of the total teaching staff and 
teach nearly 50 percent of the weekly faculty contact hours. In six other 
districts between 70 to 75 percent of the total faculty are part-timer^; in 
28 districts their percentage ranges in the 60s, and in 26 others it ranges 
in the 50s. Only 10 districts employ less than SO percent part-time faculty, 
with Peralta the lowest at 28 percent followed by Yosemite at 39 percent. 
(As noted in Table ,12, the Staff Data File separates San Diego Adu: and San 
Francisco Centers because of functional differences from the rest of their 
districts, resulting in a .total of 72.) 

Accrediting bodies, especially those for specialized subject areas, use 
various ratios to express the desired balance between full-time and part-timfe 
faculty in a healthy academic institution. Regional accrediting commissions 
generally recognize a ra^io in less restrictive terms. For example, the 
Accrediting Commission forTS^nior Colleges and Universities of the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges includes as Standard 5.B.5 in its accredi- 
tation handbook: 





Sufficient faculty are employed full-time at the institution to 
provide advisement, academic planning, curriculum development, and 
institutional ijovernance, as well as instruction. If half of the 
faculty or fewer are full-time, the institution has the respon- 
sibility to demonstrate* the faculty perform these functions ade- 
quately. 
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And Standard 3C.3 of the Accrediting Commission for Community and Jifhior 
Colleges calls for: 

Sufficient staff employed fulVtime at the institution to provide 
instruction, student services, educational planning and curriculum 
development, and to participate ha institutional governance. 

It is difficult, of course, to judge what proportion of a curriculum can be 
taught by part-time faculty without eroding academic standards, but the fact 
that most Community College districts in California employ 50 percent or 
more of their faculty on a part-time basis raises questions about the long-term 
maintenance of standards. By continuing the, funding of Community Colleges 
by a flat amount pe»»>unjt of JU)A re gardless of the status of instructors, SB 
851 tends to keep the numWrtl^i^fcime faculty at high levels. This is 
so because districts receive no additional funds for hiring full-time instruc- 
tors but incur considerably higher instructional costs. A critical mass of 
full-time faculty in each discipline at each college is essential to quality 
education in California. 
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SIX 

MEDICAL SCHOOL SALARIES 



This is the sixth year that the University of California has forwarded 
information on medical faculty salaries to the Commission, in response to 
Item 322 of the 1578 Conference Committee's Supplemental Report on the 
Budget Bill: . 

The University of California shall report to the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission annually on .(1) its' full-time 
0 clinical faculty salaries and those o£ its comparison institutions 
(including a description of the type of compensation. plans utilized 
by each UC school and each comparison institution) , and (2) the 
number of compensation plan exceptions in effect at each UC school. 

In 1979, the University selected eight comparison medical schools — the 
Upstate Medical School of the State University of New York (SUMY), and the s 
medical schools of Stanford, Yale, and the Universities of Chicago, Illinois > 
Michigan, Texas (Houston) and Wisconsin — five of which are also on the 
University's comparison list for regular faculty. 

For the past three' years, the' Upstate Medical School of SUNY has declined to 
participate. By mutual agreement between the University and Commission 
staff, data on the medic*! school of the University of North Carolina-Chapel 
Hill has been used in. the comparison data of this report in lieu of that 
from the SUNY school. 



THE UNIVERSITY'S UNIFORM MEDICAL 
SCHOOL CLINICAL COMPENSATION PLAN 



In 1977, the Association of American Medical Colleges issued its report, An 
In- Depth Study of Seven Medical Practice Plans » which examined the medical 
practice plans of the 112 fully accredited medical schools in the United 
States . After reviewing that report , the Regents of the University of 
California adopted for implementation in 1978 a Uniform Medical School 
Clinical .Compensation Plan. The three key features of this plan are: 

1. The eleven-month regular faculty salary scale approved b" the Regents 
for each' faculty rank forms the base salary for all medical school 
ladder rank faculty. There is no differential in the base salary between 
medical school and general campus 1 faculty. 

2. Arrangements for/compensation in addition to the base salary are limited 
to three tyftifr 

Negotiated Income: This is an amount of additional compensation determined 
by a department or, school that a clinician can earn via, contribution of 

* * 
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incoiM from patient cart (and certain other specified income sources) to 
a group or pooled income system. There >is an absolute, ceiling on this 

amount, as discussed below ; ■ • 

> ' .'»■.. * . - 

jiMSaSto *mmmm- arrangements whereby the 

faculty member may retain, subject to assessments, income derived directly 
from patient-care activities. Assessment,* are progressive and reach 
nearly a confiscatory level at approximately three times the faculty 
member's base salary; and ' 

Combination Efafflj * these are arrangements whereby faculty members share 
a predetermined portion of a pooled amount and are allowed to retain 
individual earnings that amount u| to a maximum ceiling. 

Membership in the pia* is mandatory for all clinical faculty with pa- 
tient-care . responsibilities Who hold an appointment at 50 percent or 
more time, and .all income from professional eervices performed by these 
faculty re subject to the tefms of the plan. 



SALARY SURVEY AND COMPARISON 



Compering of salaries among medical # schools involves problems that do not 
occur in comparing faculty salaries on general campuses. Overall salary 
averages for a given professorial rank on general campuses provide a good 
reflection of what individual faculty are paid at that rink. In- medical m 
schools, however, greet variations exist in individual salaries, and an 
overall salary average is unreliable. For this reason, overall salary 
averages are not used for comparison. Instead, this report presents salaries 
for three clinical specialties commonly found in schools of medicine — (1) 
surgery, which typically is at a high level of compensation, (2) medicine, 
which is typically at mid- level compensation, and (3) pediatrics, which is 
generally at a low level of compensation. Grouped within these three specialty 
categories are the following subspecialties: 



Surgery 



f 



General Surgery 

Thoracic 

Cardio-Vascular 

E.N.T. 

Urology 

Neurosurgery 

Orthopedics 

Plastic 



Medicine ^> 

General 

Cardiology 

Endocrinology 

Gastroenterology 

Hematology 

Hepatology 

Infectious Disease 

Nephrology 

Rheumatology , 

Pulmonary * 



Pediatric* 

All, including 
Pediatric 
Cardiology 



Table 16 compares 1983-$ average medical faculty salaries at the University 
and its eight comparison Institutions for these three specialties. 
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TABLE, 16 Average M&dical Faculty Salaries at the University of 

California and its Eight Comparison Institutions,. 1983-84 



Comparison Eight .Univ. of California 

- n Average " Average 

, Yearly Yearly 

Increase , Increase 

Standard Over Past Over Past 





Range of Averages 


Average 


Deviation 


rOUP TMrS 




C/iiiy« YoAI^C 

i UUf I 691 a 


Surgery 










» 


.10.6% 


Prof essor 


$117,193r$150,793 $134,876 


$13,559 


11.1% 


$146,972 


Associate 


v. 












^/Professor 


66,738- 131,929 


105, 5W" 


19,633 


10.5 


106,322 


10.7 


Assistant 








r 






Professor 


60,397- 94,894 


83,691 


10,415 


,8.2 


86,600 


fc\,3 ' 


Medicine 














Professor 


75,058- 108,300 


92,277 


11,734 


,8.5 


96,153 


9:2 


Associate 












1 


Professor 
Assistant 


62,5,19-- 91,158 


-^59 


9; 074 


70,993 


5.9 


Professor 


46,743- 83L«, 967° 


58,153' 


j 9,876 


7.3 


58,832 


6.3 


Pediatrics 














Professor 


^'69,301- 109, &00 


84,527 


12,198 


8.1 


88,661 


7.7 


Associate 




H 


' 7,354 








Professor, 


53,400- 80,200 


65,522 


7.2 


67 ,541 


5.6 


Assistant 


* 












Professor 44,017- 59,500 


52,168 


- 5,189 


. 6.8 


52,767 


6.8 



Source: University of California survey and California Postsecondary Education 
Commission staff calculations. 



Because of the wide variation in individual and institutional average salaries, 
the University holds that if its average salary for any specialty is within 
one standard deviation from the comparison group average, this salary can be 
considered as statistically not different from that of the comparison group 
as a whole. (If the distribution of salaries approximates the form of a 
normal curve, roughly two-thirds of the salaries will lie within one standard 
deviation of the mean.) For 1983*-84, all three University of California 
averages are within one standard deviation of the comparison institution 
average, u but that of professors of suigery is approaching the upper boundary 
of this deviation. # , ' • 

Table* 17 shows the ranking of Calvert ty medical faculty salaries with 
respect to its comparison institutions over the past five years. The 1983-84 
data place the University at the lower middle of all nine institutions — a 
position lower than 1979-80 and 1980-81 but somewhat improved over 1982-83. 



TABLE 17 Ranking of University of California Medical Faculty 

Salaries Among All Institutions Compared for the Faculty 
Salary Reports, 1979-80 to 1983-84 



4k Rank and Speciality 
Professor 

Associate Professor 

Assistant Professor 

Medicine 
Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 

Pediatrics 
Professor 

' Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 



1979-80 1980*81 1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 



2 
4 
5 

2 
2 
2 

. 3 
3 
2 



3 
3 
5 



3 
4 
2 

1 

2- 
4 



2 
4 
5 

3 
4 
4 

2 
2 
3 



4 / 

5 

4 

4 
6 
4 

3 
4 
6 



3 
5 

5* 

4 
5 
2 

4 
3 
6 



Note: The Medical school of the University of North Caroline-Chapel Hill 

has been used in the 1983-84 comparison group, replacing the Upstate 
Medical School of the State University of New York. In 1979-81 and 
1983-84, the comparison group was comprised of eight institutions, 
although not the same eight, but between 1960-81 and 1982-83, only 
seven institutions were included. ' , 

Source: University of California survey. 



In conclusion, medical faculty salaries at the University are representative 
of, and competitive wijtb, salaries at its comparison institutions. The 
University believes that its Clinical Compensation Plan is working satisfac- 
torily, and therefore it does not intend to alter the compensation plan at 
this time, although it is aware that the faculty at the Davis medical school, 
which is highly dependent on Medi-Cal and Medicare patients, has expressed 
its dissatisfaction with this plan. 
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SELECTED ADMN I ST R ATI VE SALARIES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND THE 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 1983-84 



During the 1981 Legislative Session, the Budget Conference Committee adopted 
the following supplemental language to the Budget Bill: 

It is the intent of the Legislature that the California Postsecond- 
ary education Commission include in its annual report on faculty 
salaries and fringe benefits comparative information on salaries 
of administrators within the University of California and the 
California State University. 

The Commission's last two annual reports on faculty salaries have^espouded 
to this request. . 

The first of these reports compared salaries for 25 administrative positions 
at the University of California to those of a corresponding group of ten 
compacisa^institutions (the comparison eight, plus the University of Missouri 
and tire University o'f Texas) and to those of four groups of public universities 
surveyed by the College and University Personnel Association (CUPA): o (l) 
enrolling between 5,000 and 9,999 "students; (2) those between 10,000 and 
19,999; (3) those with 20,000 'or more; and (4) another group of 273 institu- 
tions which CUPA classifies as "public* universities". That report compared 
administrative salaries for 24 positions in the State University with those 
in its faculty comparison group of 20 institutions, and to five groups of 
"public universities" surveyed by CUPA: the four noted above, plus the 
group enrolling less than 5,000 students. 

In that report, the Commission noted that average salaries for the various 4 
administrative positions examined by CUPA increased with institutional size. 
It observed that although all University "of Calif drnia campuses employ the 
same salary schedule for administrators, the University appeared to take 
institutional size and complexity in to account in setting individual admin* 
istrators' salaries. In contrast, the rigid uniform salary schedule of the 
State University negated any/ recognition of size of campus, in that salaries 
were largely a function of the salary schedule iot the position and the 
length of time an individual had occupied a specified position. 

The Commission's second report reduced the number of administrative positions 
selected for comparison in both segments to 20 and discontinued the use of 
CUPA* s various size groups except for that of 54 public universities enrolling 
20,000 or more students. 9 These actions were prompted by a lack of strict 
comparability between the defined responsibilities of administrative positions 
surveyed by CUPA and .those in the University or State University and noncom- 
parability of CUPA's categories of institutions to other reference sources 
such as 'the American Association of University Professors. 
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The report concluded thet; greater weight should be given to data from trie 
regular comparieon inatitutiona than to the CUPAdata. Despite the utility 
of the poaitional descriptions adopted by CUPA,* which are , in general use 
throughout the cduntry and which have made comparisons for specific positions 
far easier, CUPA' a categories of inatitutiona are too broad to be comparable 
with the campuaea of the University and State University. (For Tsxample, 
CUPA's category of "universities'* conta.ine two-year colleges, systemwide 
offices, colleges that award only the bachelor's degree, and some coordinating 
agencies.) 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA , 

$ • 

The University haa provided the Commiaaion with the information in Table 18 
on adminiatrative aalariea at* the Univeraity and ten comparison universities 
f^or 1983-84. This information- ia incompatible with that of the paat \wo 
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TABLE 18 selected Administrative Salaries 'at the University of 
California and Ten Comparison Institutions, 1983~84 



Administrative Title 



2.0 Chief Executive Officer/ 

Single Institution 

4.0 Chief Academic 

5.0 Chief Business Officer 

6.0 Chief Student Affairs Officer 

7.0 Chief Development Officer 

10. p Chief Personnel/Human Reaources 

Officer 

12.0 Chief Budgeting Officer 

17.0 Director, Library Services 

18.0 Director, Computer Center 

27.0 Comptroller 

32.0 Chief Physical Plant/Facilities 

34.0 Director, Purchasing * 

37.0 Director, Information Syatema 

40.0 Director, Admissions 

43.0 Director, Student Financial Aid. 



University , „ 
of California 


Teh < « 
Institutions 


$95,000 


$111,8100 

1 


76,0,00 
76,000 
68,000 
70,000 
55,000 


86,7<)0 
82,600 
, 69,00lp , 
83,100 
60,90^> 


69,000 
> 67,000 
61,000 
56,000 
60,000 
49,000 
56,000 , i 
53,000 
47,000 


62,900 
• 68,30<j 
67,200 
63,100. 
63,700 
44,300 
60,800 
50,900 
43,000 



2. 



University of California average computed from salary rates at the Bei 
and Los Angeles campuses only. ■ 

The ten institutions are, the California Institute of Technology, Cornlell 
University, Harvard Univeraity, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Stanford University, and^he^tJniversities of Illinois (Urbana-Champaign) , 
Michigan (Ann Afbor), Minnesota (Twin Cities), and Wisconsin (Madison; . 

Source: University of California survey. 
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, years in three ways: (1) the University unilaterally deleted the State ♦ •" 

University of New York, the University of Missouri, and Yale Uhiversity froql . 
i its comparison group and substituted the. Calif ornia Institute of Technolpgy, 

the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the University of Minnesota 
for them; (2) it deleted ten positions from the originally-agreed on li%t of ■ 
; 20 jgad added five new positions that, had' not been considered before; and (3) 
it computed its average salaries from those salarv rates at only Berkeley 
ft and ton Angeles campuses* (Correspondence about thSse data are included in 

Appendix 0.) . 

As a result, the Commission is unable to report on tr.ends in salaries £ot 
the 20 administrative positions discussed 1 in its previous two reports. 

THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 

The State University supplied data on the same 20 administrative positions 
used in previous reports, Although comparable data were not available from 
its comparison institutions on the position of Dean of Undergraduate' Studies . 
The State University uses this title on five campuses, as does the University 
, of California and all ten of its former comparison institutions, but the 

» comparison institutions of the State University do not, and CUPA does "not 

include the position in its data on public universities. 

Table 19 shows average salaries for the 20 ^administrative positions in the 
State University and for 19 id its comparison institutions as well as the 
number of "filled" positions within each group. Table 2Q compares these 
salaries in the State University to those .reported by CUPA for 52 public 
institutions enrolling 20,000 tv aore students.. Trends over the past three * 4 
years in these data appear in Tab.la 21. , 4 ' f % 

* Salaries for all of the administrative positions compared in these tables 

* are for 12 months of service. a x l 

Effective January 1, 1984, this Trustees granted salary increases of 6 percent 
> the same as 9 for faculty — for 18 of the 20 positions: all except the chief 
executive officers of the system and single campuses .(Chancellor and Presi- 
dents). However, the real 1983-84 average salaries for these 18 positions 
are 3 percent below the amount used for these cgpiparisbns, * As with faculty 
salaries discussed earlier in this report, all calculations and comments are" 
* based on amounts after January 1, because these amounts serve as the salary 

base for* the 1984-85 budget. The Chancellor and Presi^ftfcs were granted 
unusually lirge salary increases of 22.5 percent and 15 percent, respectively, 
effective January 1, 1984, as a first step toward implementation of the 
v State University's new Management Personnel Plan. 

For the first six months of ttfe 1983-84 fiscal year, the Chancellor 1 # salary 
1 was higher than salaries for other chief executives of systems in the compar- 

ison group by 4.9 percent and was lower than that reported in the CUPA 
surVey by 8.0 percent. After January 1, 1984* the Chancellor's salary moved 
to 28.5 percent \above the comparison group and 12.6 percent above the CtiPA 
group. However, as* Table 19 indicates, three of the 18 comparison group 
institutions reported the salary of their systemwide executive officers. 

i . 
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As a result, question* exist about the comparability of these data on chief 
executive officers. During the forthcoming review of issues regarding these 
salary reports, this issue will be considered. ^ 

Table 19 indicates 'that the average salary for campus presidents in the 
State University continues to lead that of presidents in the 18 public 
institutions in the State University's comparison group, but Table 20 shows 
that it has been brought only to virtual equality with the average for 
campus presidents in'CUPA's 52 public institutions enrolling 20,000 or more 
students. These salary 'comparisons for presidents do not, however, include 
total compensation. University presidents .are often provided allowances 
such as housing, automobiles, travel, entertainment, housekeepers, grounds- 
keepers, increased insurance, and other 'enhanced benefit* that normally do 
not apply to other campus administrators. Not knowing these allowances for 
comparison institutions prevents meaningful comparisons of presidential 
compensation. 

All three tables reveal that State University salaries for chief academic 
officers, academic deans, business officers, budget officers, and director's 
of personnel would need to be increased by anywhere from 10 percent to 60 
percent to bring thejn up to parity or equality with the average salary. paid 
their counterparts, depending on the comparison group. Table 21 shows that 
this disparity is increasing, even without taking into account the fact that 
the State University salaries used in these comparisons are overstated and 
that its real salaries for 1983-84 are 3 percent below the amounts shown 
here. . » i 
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TABLE 19 Selected Administrative Salaries at the California State University \ 
and its Eighteen Public Comparison institutions,. ^1983-84* t 



Cal i form a State, Uni vers i ty Percent , 





Institutions ' 




Salary 


Salary.- 


Change Needed 
to 'BrJng CSU 

X0 rarity 


* 

MQnll rl 1 S traL 1 V6 ML 16 


Number 
Reported 


Average 
Salary 


Number 
Neporteq 


Prior to 

1/1 /OA 


.^fter 

T /I /QA 
1/ I/O** 


Chief Executive Officer . 
□ysuein . * 


3 1 


$76,269 




6 fin AAH 


'/ 

6QO AAA 
9l*o , UU4- 


• • 


Chiefi Executive Officer , 
Single Campus 


' 18 


73,743 


17 


,•69,6^80' 


80,132 


« 

- 8.-0 * 


Chief Academic Officer 


18 


64,113 


18 . 


54,440 


57,706 


+H.1 J 


Chief Business Officer " 


. 15 


1 60,445 


18 


'-47,354, 


50,195 


+20.4 " - 


Dean of Agriculture 


4 


60,445 


3 


„4o , 0 / ii 


50 ,950 


+ 15.0 


uean ot Arts ana bciencesv 


i 16 


58,514 




Afl A70 


CA QC A 

5U , 950 




'Dean of Business 


16 > 


58,429 


17 .. 


/ O AO! 

48 , 421 


51 ,32o 


+ 1J.O 


uean ot Education 


• 17 


56,556 




A*7 1 


AO OA^ 

49 ,99t>* 




Dean of Engineering 


10 


64,094 


8 


47,793 


50,661 


+26.5 


Dean of Graduate Studies 
uean ox unaer graduate 
Studies 


,17 

«■ mm 


55,297 

mm mm 


7 
5 


-47,753 
v 48,072^ 


" 50,618 
50,956 


+ 9.2 

• 

mm m 

* - • 


Director of Library 
Director of «• Institutional 
Research 


17 
' 11 


s 44,127. 


14 
It 


47 ; 441 
44,743 


50,287' 
47,433 


+ 0.6 
.-7.0- 


Director of Athletics 


14 


46,907 


14 


41,571. 


44 , 065 


+ 6.4 


Director o'f Personnel 


18* 


42,379 


15 


35 ,327 


37 ,447 


1 +13.2 


Director of Physical Plant 


17 


v 46,472 


17 ' 


37,631 . 


39,889 


+16.5 ' 


Director of Computer 
Services • 


' 13 


54,018 


* 13 


45,736 • 


* • 
48,480 » 


+11. .4 


Chief Budget Officer 


12 


52,201 


. .13 


3 J, 721- 


39,984 


•• +30.6 


Director of Campus Security 17 


36,571 


15. 


35,874 


38,026 


- .3.8 


Director of Financial , Aid 




3^,630 


15 


36,854 

l 


39,065 


- 8.8 


^'Private institutions did 


not respond, 
i 




a 


J 


.1 



Source: California State University and California Postsecondary Education 
Commission staff analysis. 



TABLE 20 Selected Administrative Salaries of the California State 
University and the Medians for 52 Public 'Institutions 
EhrpZling 20,000 or More Students, 1983-84 



Atfnri r»i strati vfr Title 



Mediah for 52 
Public Institutions 



Chief Executive Officer 
• System 

Chief Executive Officer 
Single Campus 

Chief Academic Officer 

Chief Bu».;'ae$s Officer 

Dean of Agriculture 

Dean of Arts and Sciences 

Dean of Business 

Dean of Education 

Dean of Engineering 

Dean of Graduate 4 Studies 
. Dean of Undergraduate 
Studies . ' 

Director of Library 
Director of Institutional 
Research 

Director of Athletics 

Director of Personael 

Director of Physical Plant 

Director of Computer Services 

Chief Budget Officer 

Director of Campus Security 

Director of Financial Aid 



$87,000 

80,496 
71,000* 
65,010 
66,000 
65,200 
67,000 
59,252 
69,900 
63,237 

NA 
5* ,000 

41,000 
60,000 
46,000 
52,500 
51,725 
65,010 
41,500 
38,500 



California 
State University 
After 1/1/84 



$98,004 

80,132 
57,706 
50,195 
50,956 
50,956 
51,326 
49,996 
50,661 
50,618 

50,956 
50.187 

47,433 
44,065 
37,447 
39,889 
48,480 
39,984 
38,026 
39,065 



Percent Change 
Nedded to Bring 
CSU AdnNrity 



-11.2% 

+ 0.5 
+23.0 
+29.5 
+29.5 
+28.0 
+30.5 
+18,5 
+38 °0 
+24.9 

+11.4 

-13.6 
+36.2 
+22.8 
+31.6 
+ 6.7 
• +62.6 
+ 9.1 
- 1.4 



Source: California State University, and California Postsecondary 
Education Commission staff analysis. 
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TABLE 21 Percent Changes Needed to Bring California State University 
Administrative Salaries to Parity with Its Comparison 
Institutions and with CVPA' s Public Institutions Enrolling 
20,000 or More Students, 1980-81, 1&82-83, and 1983-84 

CUPA's Public Institutions 

Administrative Title Cowpari son Insti tut i ons with 20,000 or more Students 

1980-81 1982-83 1983-84 1980-81 ! 1982-83 1983-84 



Chief Executive Officer 



System 
Chief Executive? Officer 
Single Campus 


-19.5% 

- 5. a 


- 2.3% 

- %.2 


-22 
- 8 


.1% 
.0 


-14. 
+ 3. 


1% 
9 


+ 0.4% 
+ 9 f 2 


-11 
+ 0 


.2% 
.5 


Chief Academic Officer 


+ 8.4 


+15.5 


+11 


.1 


+13. 


0 


+30.0 


v +23 


.0 


Chief Business Officer 


+14.0 


+19.7 


+20 


.4 


+19. 


1 


+29 . 3 


+29 


.5 


Dean of Agriculture 


+10.0 


+22. 7 


+18 


.6 


+20 . 


2 


+34-1 


+29 


.5 


Dean of Arts and Sciences 


+12.3 


+14.0 


+14.8 


+14. 


0 


+ 9.8 


+28 


.0 


Dean of Business 


+ 9.3 


+18.5 


+13 


•8 


+ 17. 


0 


+32.7 


+30 


.5 


Dean of Education 


+12.0 


+14.1 


+13 


.1 


+ 9. 


3 


+21.2 


+18 


.5 


De^n of Engineering 


+ 8.7 


+28.2 


+26 


.5 


+21. 




► +38.3 


.+38 


.0 


Dean of Graduate Studies 

L/C all Ul UUUGEgJl aUUa Lc 

Studies 


+12.5 
- 1.7 


+14.5 


+ 9 


.2 


+17. 
+ 2. 


1 

0 


+27.3 


+24 


.9 

m 


Director of Library 
Director of Institutional 
Research 


+ 1.1 
- 1.5 


+ 3.3 
- 9.2 


+ 0 
- 7 


.6 
.0 


+ 8. 
- 9. 


2 
6 


+13.5 
-14.4 


+11 
-13 


.4 
.6 


Director of Athletics 


- 5.9 


+ 11.0 


+ 6 


.4 


.+29. 


5 


+41.0 


+36 


.2 


Director of Personnel 


+11.4 


+10.5 


+13 


,2 


+14. 


6 


+24.3 


+22 


.8 


Director of Physical 
Plant 


+ 7.3 


+13.9 


+16 


.5 


+10. 


3 


+21.5 


+31 


.6 


Director of Computer 
Services 


MA 


- 1.5 


+11 


.4 


NA 




+13.4 


+ 6 


.7 


Chief Budget Officer 


+ 9.0 


+27.1 


+30 


.6 


+12. 


5 


+27.1 


+62 


.6 


Director of Campus 
Security 


- 16 . 8 


-16.7 


- 3 


.8 


- 3. 


3 


+ 2.5 


+ 9 


.1 


Director of Financial 
Aid 


-14; 2 


-10.8 


- 8 


.8 


- 8. 


2 


+ 1.8 


- 1 


.4 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission staff analysis. 
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t APPENDIX A 

* 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 51, 1965* General Session, Relative to 
Academic Salaries and Welfare Benefits 



WHEREAS, The Joint Legislative Budget Ceramic tee pursuant to 
House Resolution No. 250, 1964 First Extraordinary Session,' has had ' 
prepared and has adopted a report of the Legislative Analyst con- 
taining findings* and recomnendations as to salaries and the general 
economic welfar*, including fringe benefits, of faculty members of 
the California institutions of fiigher education; and • 

WHEREAS, The study of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
found that the reporting of salaries 'and fringe benefits as^it has 
been made previously to the. Legislature has been fragmentary and 
has lacked necessary consistency, with the result that the Legis- 
lature's consideration of the salary requests of the institutions 
of higher' learning has been made unnecessarily difficult; and 

WHEREAS, The report recommends that the Legislature and the 
Governor should receive each December 1 a r'eport from the Coordina- 
ting Council, for .Higher Education, plus 'such supplementary informa- 
tion as the University of California and the California State 
Colleges desire to furnish independently, containing comprehensive 
and consistently reported information as outlined specifically in 
the report adopted by the Joint Legislative 3udget Committee; and 

WHEREAS, The reporting recommended by the committee would include 
essential data on the size and composition of the faculty, the estab- 
lishment of comprehensive bases for comparing and evaluating faculty 
salaries, the nature and cat of existing and desired fringe benefits 
the nature and extent of total compensation to the faculty, special 
privileges and benefits, and a description and measurement of sup- 
plementary income, All of which affect the welfare of the faculties 
and involve cost implications vto the state now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of California, the Assembly 
thereof concurring. That tfca Coordinating Council for Higher Educa- 
tion in cooperation with the University of California and the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges shall submit annually to the Governor and the' 
Legislature not later than December 1 a faculty salary and welfare 
benefits report containing the basic information recommended in the 
report of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee as filed with the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of the Assembly, under date 
of March 22, 1965. 
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House Resolution No. 250, 1964 First Extraordinary Session, Relative to 
the Economic Welfare of the Faculties of the California 

Public Institutions of Higher Education / 



WHEREAS, The Mutir PUn for Public Higher Educatica strongly 
recommended that every effort be made to ensure' that the institutions 
of higher education la California maintain or improve thair position ' 
in tha intense competition for tha hlghast quality of faculty members; 
and 

WHEREAS, Tha Coordinating Council for Highar Education in its 
annual raport to tha Governor and. tha Lagislaturs regarding lsval of 
support for tha California State Colleges and the University of Cali- 
fornia recoamendad that funds should be provided to permit at leaat 
an additional 5 percent increase in academic salaries for the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges and the University of California; and 

WHEREAS, The Trustees of the California State Colleges in their 
annual report to the Legislature declared that the California State 
Colleges are falling far behind la the face of this competition end 
that by 1964-65 faculty salaries will be lagging 14 to 18 percent 
behind those of comparable institutions; and 

* er 

WHEREAS, Greatly increasing enrollments in -institutions of higher 
education in California during the next decade will cause a demand 
for qualified faculty members which cannot possibly be met unless 
such institutions Havana recruitment climate which will compare 
favorably with other colleges, universities, business institutions, 
industry, and other levels of government; and 

WHEREAS, California has achieved an enviable momentum in business 
and industrial development, a momentum -now threatened by lagging 
faculty salaries so that failure to maintain adequate salary scales 
for faculty members in California Institutions of higher education 
would be false economy; and 

WHEREAS, There have been widespread reports from the State Collage 
and University campuaes that highar salaries elsewhere are attracting 
soma of the best faculty members from the California institutions of 
higher education, and if such academic emigration gains momentum 
because of Inadequate salaries, the effect will disrupt the educa- 
tional' processes and result in slower economic growth, followed by 
lower tax revenues; and 

WHEREAS, The Legislature has a continuing interest in the diffi- 
cult and pressing problems faced by the California institutions of 
highar education in attracting and maintaining outstanding faculty 
members in a period of stiff competition and rapid growth; and 
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WHEREAS, Th« Legislature has a continuing; interest in the diffi- 
cult and pressing problems faced by the California institution* of 
higher tducation in attracting and maintaining outatanding faculty 
members in a period of stiff competition and rapid growth; and - 



WHEREAS, ° The State's investment in superior teaching talent has 
been reflected in California's ph en o men al economic growth and haa 
shown California taxpayers to be the wisest of public investors, 
bun unless the superiority in faculty quality is maintained* the 
contributions by the California institutions of higher education to 
che continued economic and culture*, development of California may 
be seriously threatened; now, therefore, be it \ 



' RESOLVED BY THE ASSEMBLY OF THE STATS OF CALIFORNIA, Tskt the 
Assembly Committee on Rules is directed to request the Joint Legis- 
lative Budget Committee to study the subject of selariee and the • 
general economic welfare, including fringe benefits, of faculty 
members of the California Institutions' of higher education, and 
ways, and means of Improving such salaries and benefits in order 
that such California institution* of higher education may be able 
to compete for the talent necessary to provide the highest quality 
of education, and to requeet such committee to report its findings 
and recommendations to the Legislature not later than the fifth 
legislative day of the 1965 Regular Session. 
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A RfCOMMO^OK) MCTHOO FOR R&ORT1NG TO THI UGttUTURB 
ON WsCUtTY 3AIAWC3 AND OTHK BCNcWTS 
AT THI UNIVOWY Of CAUIKDRNIA AND 
41 CALIFORNIA STATS COU2CSS 



(Pursuant to HR 250, 1964 Brat extraordinary SonJan) 




Qfftc* or tho UqtfaKv* Anaiy* 
' Stato or California 

January 4, 1965 
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; . n * GEST COpy AVi\fL/{BLE 

x iNTtoouenoN 

The purpose of this staff report is to recommend a 
Iflyaethod for reporting to too Legislature on salaries, 
Arises benefits snd other special «eononie benefits for 
f acuities of the University of California snd the Cali- 
fornia Ststs Colleges, this rtport has btsn preptrtd 
by the Joint Legislative Budget Committst in re- 
sponse to House Resolution 250 (1964 Brit Extraor- 
dinary Session, Appendix 1)* which resolredV 

"That the Assembly Committee on Rules is dp 
. rested to request the Joint Legislative Budget Com* 
A. mittee to study the subjeet of salaries- and the gen- 
>»ral eoonomio welfare, ineiudinf fringe benefits, of 
faculty members of the California institutions of 
higher •dueeaon, sad ways and means of improving 
suon salaries and. benefits in order that suoh Call- 
• fomia institutions of higher education may be able 
to compete for the talent neosesary to provide the 
highest quality of education, sad to request suoh 
committee to report its findings snd rceommenda- 
tions to the Legislature not later than the fifth 
legislative day of the IMS Regular Session. M 

Staff of the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
initiated its study by seeking mfonnation which would 
reflect the magnitude of .California's long-range snd 
inunediate problems regarding the need to recruit snd 
retain set adequate number of high quality faculty. * 
"While reviewnsf past reports presented to (he- Legis- 
lature as justification for salary increase recommen- 
dations by the Coordinating Council for Higher Bdu- 
cation, the University of California and the California 
State CloUegoi, ii became apparent that the am step 
in trying to improve faculty salaries and other bene* 
fits is to furnish the Legislature with comprehensive 
snd consistent data which identify the nature snd 
level of competitive benefits. The costs associated with 
recommendations, rated according to priority, should 
be included in proposals by the segments in order to 
aid the Legislature in, determining how much to sp-, 
propriate and the benefits which sn appropriation 
will buy. 

There hss existed in the psst s difference between 
what the institutions have recommended as the need 
for salary and benefit increases and what has finally 
been appropriated by the Legislature. There are two 
principal reasons for this difference which at times 
may be closely related: (1) The Legislature may dis- 
agree with what is proposed as to need, or (2) there 
may not bs enough funds to meet the need because of 
higher priorities in other cms of die budget. 

These needs are very complex and, for example, 
include such factors as : 

1. Disagreement with conclusions drawn from data 
submitted in justification of recommendations; 

2. LaoJc of confidence in the quantity, quality, or 
type of data; 



3. The failure of advocates to make points which 
are concise and clearly understandable; 

4. The submission of conflicting data by legislative 
staff or the Depsrtment of Finance. 

After careful consideration, it was determined that 
a special report should be made to. the Budget Com- 
mittee containing recommendations as to the kind of 
data the Legislature should be furnished for the pur- 
pose of considering salary and other benefit increases. 

On August 5, 1064 s letter (Appendix 2) was sent 
from the Legislative Analyst to the Coordinating 
Council forttigher Education, the University of Call* 
fomia* the California State Colleges, the Department 
of Finance sad various faculty organisations inform- 
ing them that the Joint Legislative Budget Committee 
was planning to hold a public hearing in connection 
with BR 290 and asking for replies to a series of 
questions designed to gather background information 
about salary and fringe benenasdata (Appendix. 3, 
Copies of Replies Received). TtoPftimt purpose of 
the hearing was to provide me Unsvers^ of Osjlfor* 
nia, the California* State Colleges and interested 
groups the opportunity to indicate the basis on. which 
salary and fringe benefits should be reported to the 
Legislature, including the kind of data to be com- 
piled and who should compile sad publish it (Appen* 
dix 4, Copies of Prepared Testimony f iled with the 
Joint Legislative Budget Committee at th% October 
15, 1964 Searing). The contents of moat. of v the pre- 
pared statements discussed problems and » some 
instances recommendations relating to faculty salaries 
and other benefits rather than the primary: purpose 
of the hearing, but the testimony did serve to identify 
areas of concern. The -hearing also established l es ds* 
lative interest in the subjects of faculty workload and 
sources of supplementary income. 

The review of past faculty salary reports, the re- 
plies to the Legislative Analyst 's letter of August 5, 
1964, the oral and prepared statements received at the 
October 15, 1964 bearing of the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee snd other sources have revealed 
significant findings and permitted the development of 
recommendations concerning the type of information 
and method of presentation^ that should be included' 
In future faculty salary reports prepared for the 
Legislature, ^ 

BACXOftOUNO 

Current procedures for review ot faculty salary 
.and other benefit increase proposals, starting with the 
presentation of recommendations by state colleges and 
University of California administrative officials to 
their respective governing boards, appear generally 
to be adequate, with minor reservations. The State 
College Trustees and the Regents of the University 
of California generally formulate their own proposals 
in December and forward them to the State Depart- 
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ment of Finance for budget consideration. Concur- 
r ntly tht Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
also makes a report with recommendations which is 
made available to cht SUte Department of Finance. 
Tha Governor and the Department oi Finance con- 
sider :he*e salary increase proposal* in relation to the 
Availability of funds, and their own analysis of faculty 
salary needs and decide how much of an increase, if 
any. to include in the Governor s Budget. The Legis- 
lative Analyst in the Analym of th* Budgti BUI pro- 
Tides analysis and recommendations as to the Gover- 
nor's budget proposal. 

"When appropriate legislative committees hear ths 
budget request for faculty salary inoresecs they may 
be confronted with several recommen d ation! from 
various sources. Their first responsibility is to con- 
sider the Governor's recommendations in the Budget 
BilL However, the University and ths California 
State Colleges generally request the oppatfunity to 
present their own recommendations, wfaicb^quentiy 
differ from the Governor's proposal. Also, the Co 
ordinating Council for Higher Education presents its 
recommendations. Various faculty organizations may 
desire to make independent proposals. The Legislature 
has been cooperative in providing ail interacted parties 
the opportunity to present their views, but these 
presentations have been marked by extreme variations , 
in recommendations and in the data which support 
- the requests. 

WHO WOULD PMPARI FACULTY 
SALARY MPOKTS 
There sppears to be some difference of opinion 
concerning the purpose of faculty salary reports and 
recommendations prepared by the Coordinating Conn- 
. oil for Higher Education. The University of California 
and the California State Colleges contend that they 
should make direct recommendations to the Governor 
and the Legislature and that Coordinating Council 
recommendations should be regarded as independent 
comments. Conversely, the Department of Finance 
and the Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
believe that salary reports and rec ommend a tio ns of 
the Coordinating Council should be the primary re- 
. port submitted to the Department of Finance and the 
Governor to consider in preparing budget recommen- 
dations. The Department of Finance states that sueA 
a report should be regarded as similar in status to the 
annual salary report relating to civil service salaries 
prepared by the 3tate Personnel Board for the Gov- 
•rnor and the Legislature. It is our opinion that the 
Legislature .should give specific and primary consul- 
oration to the recommendations in the Governors 
Budget and to the annual faculty salary report of 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education. How- 
*y» " any separate recommendations of ths University 
of California and the California State Colleges should 
also be considered. 



WHAT FACULTY SALARY * MPORT5. SHOULD 
CONTAIN 

We do not believe that reporting required of the 
University, the California State Colleges, and the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Eduostion should 
limit the right of these agencies to emphasize specific 
points in supporting their own recommendations. 
However, the Legislature should take steps to escab- 
liah a consistent basis upon which it will receive com- 
prehensive information about faculty salaries, other 
benefits, and related subjects from year to year. After 
careful consideration of the statistical and other 
grounds presented in support of salary and other 
t benefit increaac proposals in the past, we recommend 
'that basic data be included in faculty salary reports 
to the- Legislature in a consistent form in the follow- 
ing area: 

A. Faculty Data 

B. Salary Data 

C. Fringe Benefits 

D. Total Compensation 

E. Special Privileges and Benefits 

F. Supplementary Income 

Since it is necessary for staff of tht executive and 
legislative branches of government to analyse recom- 
mendations prior to the commencement of a legislative 
session, all reports and recommendations should be 
completed by December 1 of each year. , 

A, Faculty Data 

1. Findings 

a. Inf Ormative data about the size, composition, 
retention, and recruitment of California 
Stats College faculty has been pqpented to 
the Legislature from time to time, but usu- 
ally it has been so selective that it lacks 
objectivity and has been inconsistent front 
year to year. ' 

b. Superior faculty performance has not been 
demonstrated as a reason po justify pact re- 
quests for superior salaries. 

2. Recommendations 

The following data should be compiled and pre- 
sented annually on a consistent basis. Defini- 
tions of what constitutes ^faculty are left to the 
discretion of the University and the state col- 
leges but should be clearly defined in any report. 
Additional data may be' included in any given 
rear to emphasize special problems, but such 
data should supplement not replace the basic 
information recommended below. Graphs should 
be, used when practical, accompanied by sup- 
porting tables in an appendix Recommended 
faculty data includes*. 
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a. The number of tomtit?, by rank and the in- * 
cretM over tat prtrr.yus art ywi to reflect 
institutional growth. 
. ' ' b. Current faculty eompoeitioa ax prceaid ia ' 
meaningful urns, including bat aot United \ 
to the percentage of the faulty who haves**. 

PhD'!. 

e. Student-faculty ratios ae a means of ixptm 
lag performance. 

d. Data relating to all aew full-time faculty for 
the eurreat aeadeaue year including the num- 
her hired, source of employmeat their raah 
m<nA Viah^a dMrea hakL fcrfatiaa Ttntneias 
ehould alio be noted, Pertiaeat historical 
treads ia those data should bs analysed. We 
do sot believe that subjective cad isoomplete 
data osthnathig reasons for turning dowa 
often, raah at- hat beta pretested ia the past, 
servee- say useful purpose* 
• e. Faculty rnruover rates oompering the asm* 
ber of eeperatioae to total fatuity according 
to the following suggested categories; death 
or retirement t© research or graduate work, 
mtre*uu*batioaal transfers, other college or 
Uaivcnity teaehiag/banaaa aad gorera* 
meat, other. 

3, Comments 
The first three reeommeadatioae above are de- 
signed to reflect fatuity site, wmpotition/reta 
of growth, aad workload. The iachmoa of con* 
tiateBt data from Tear to Tear will facilitate 
tread analysis ea it relatee to the i ns tit u tio ns 
involved aad, whea possible, to oottparable ia* 
strtotioas. The purpose of including data on 
aew faculty aad faealty taraover is to provide 
a qaaatiutm beat for discussions of problem* 
relating to faculty recruitment aad retention. It 
may aleo be beaeflaial to include some basic 
staticties about the available supply of faculty 
to see what proportion of the market new PhD s 
for example, California institutions hire every 
year. * 

S. Sdory Data 

L Findings v 

a. The University for Several years baa ex- 
changed salary data to provide a consistent , 
comparison with a special group of Ave " em. 
inent" universities, as well ss with' a group 
of nine public universities. Conversely, the 
California State Colleges have not yet estab- 
lished a list of comparable institutions which 
is acceptable to them. 

b. Both the 'University of California and the 
Coordinating Council for Higher Education 
maintain that salary comparisons to appro* 



, priate institutions is the best single method 
of deterasaiag salary needs. 

c The University of California places lees sig- 
nificance on salary comparisons with non* 
academic employment than the Coordinating 
Council oa Higher Education sad the Cali- 
fornia State Colleges. 

d. Salary increases have been proposed on the, 
basis of differentials between total compose** 

* ties (salaries plas fringe beaests)L is com* 
parable inatrtutioaa 
. e. Both the University aad the California State 
Colleges have tended to relate the viae of 
proposed salary increases to how much of an 
inmate would be ninsssery to return to a 
specific competitive position which tatted ia 
1957-58 and which was unusually advan- 
tageous. 

f. Salary comparisons have frequently 'baas 
made to various levels of teaching including 
elementary, high school, aad junior collage 

g. Methods of salary ^comparisons with other 
institutions have varied from year to year ia 
reports prepared by the state colleges. 

2. Beoommewdstious 

a, "We recommend that proposed faculty salary 
increases distinguish between; (1) incteaasa 
neoseaary to maintain the estreat competi- 
tive position and (2) increaees to improve 
the current competitive position. 

(1) .Proposed increases to maintain the exist, 
ing competitive position should be equiv- 
alent to a projeetipn of the average 
salary relamoaahip^oetwean the Univer- 
sity, or state colleges, aad comparable 
institutions during the current fiscal 

* year to the next fiscal year, We recom- 
mend that this projection bej beaed on s 
projection of actual salary increases by 
. rank in comparable institatas during 
the peat five yean, permitting statistical 
adjustments for unusual circumstances. 
Thus the propoaed iucreaas to maintain 
the existing competitive position would, 
in effect be equal to the average of an- 
nual salary increases in comparable 
institutious during the past five years. A 
record i>i the accuracy of projections 
shouJd be maintained in an appendix. 

(2) Recommendations to improve the cur- 
rent competitive positions should be rt- 
lated to the additional advantages to be 
derived. 

b. It is also recommended that the California 
State College Trustees select a list, of com- 
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* parable iarotntioM Within the next year sad 
that agretrntnts be oegotiattd to exoaaagt 
aOarr data in a form whinh will fauilitaie 
comparison* A list of tht .criteria and co 
select comparable UuntntioiM, ptai aharac. 
. terisau oi the Inatifutiotta stlected, should 
bt taoluded la oaxt .w > report 
j. Specifle propoaala for salary uwrtuaea< should 
bt aatompaaiad by compariaoua of currtat 
salary imonata tad hiatorw trends co com. 
oarable iattitatte Tat following gtatral 
priaetpltt art coatidertd to bt important: 
(1) Salary data should bt separated from 
Waft benefit and sptmei btutfit data 
for p u rposes oi reporting, salarr 
ptriaooa, ' 
.'2) i, consistent form should bt need' from 
rw to yea* to praarat salary A. 
suggttttd form might bt to illuatratt a 
fitt-year historic trend/in attregt sal* 
ariaa by using a Una jreph for «*sa 
rank. Aa'tlUmdtt might bt a table 
• which amply shew* watte CalUornia 
ranked aaoaf comparable iattttutioua 
during tat past fire year* 
Tha-eurreat salary poaMoa might bttt 
' bt illustrated by showing a Uat of am- 
aft aalariaa of the Californ/a institutions 
and tat other aomperauta inadtutiona 
from tat highest to tat lowtat i«rm, 
by rack for tat latt atonal and currtat 
year*, Tbia will snow tat reiatm poai- 
don of tat California institntion for tht 
last actual and current 7«an, at well aa 
tht rang* of average*. Frequency diatri- 
bationa of facility by rank or prof amor 
should bt incorporated in aa apptadix 
aod aay a^aincaat linmatfoha ia tht 
oat of average* bttwtta cheat pardoular 
iastitutiottt in a frrtff year should bt 
aot.d. For example, aa uaaenel propor. 
tion of fatuity ia tat bifh ranks or tht 
low ranks would aftet tht comparability 
of tht erithmetia manna. 
(3) Spatial data to iHnatratt a partioalar 
problem la -aay grwa yter would bt 
appropriate aa long aa it supplements, 
^ rather than repine**, basic salary data, 

d. Finally, it ia rtcomWjaded that salary dam 
bt reported ia a form by rank which ooaptn* 
sates for differences in faculty distribution* 

. C. Fringe 3«ntflts 
1. Findings 

a. The dentution of fringe benedta |*ntrally 
includes benedta atailabit to ail faculty that 
hare a dollar cost to tht employer. Benefits 



and serrieta in land are considered to bt 
irinft btntata only if & cash payment optica 
is atailabit. Rttirement and health intur* 
anct, by definition, are the only two pro- 
■mm* considered as fringe benedta by the 
University of California and the California 
State College* i 
b. Compariaoua od fringe benefit* when com. 
pariaona bare* beta made at all hare feher- 
ally btta limited to tht dollar contribution 
by tat employs* and bnve not included (any 
afatiyaia of the quality of tht benedtt to (he 
employe* ' ; 

Betommtndationa ! 

a. It ia ratommandtd that friagt btatdtj com* 
pariaona of typt of benefit* bt included in 
faculty salary report* but compatedl stpa- 
rattly from salaries. Such oompariaoaa ahould 
inoiudt aa analysis of tht quality of tht 
benefits aa wall aa tht dollar coat | to the 
employer, 

b. Ptopoeel* *° inertaat tptesa* fringe Jtaefita 
should bt made separately from salarita, m« 
eluding separate coat oechaatea. 



3. C 



Stparata propoaala for I n cre a t ea in salaries and 
fcinge btsadta should bt made to minimiat mia* 
. uadasstaadlag about comptdtrrf poaifionsu For 
axampla. Information submitted to jtht 1943 
LegJuaturt by tht ^niftnity of-Ci 
support of a propoatd salapf inert 
64, compared total comptnaadna < 
plus fringe baaedta) rathtr than j 
Thia report-stated ia part: "Ia cot 
ariet* friagt btatdta muat bt 
count* Salary comparisons bttwttn • 
sity and otaar iaatitutioaa bated oaj 
look far mora fatorable than con . 
salariat ph$ btnejffa" Tht-leat* taVorabU com* 
pariaba waa with friagt btatata, ' not salaries, 
rhna tat report rteommtadtd a salary iaoreaat 
largely oa tat baaia of a difareaot in fringe 
benedta. Although it la fall that ubmpariaoaa oi 
ratal eomptatatioa art approprla#iaelmnona in 
:i faculty salary report, such dafa should only 
bt in addition to rathtr than ia place of sepa- 
-att analysta-of tht current competitrre poaition 
in salaries and fringe btatdta. f 

Towri CamfWMieuilort 
1. Findings 

a. Tatai compenaation data consists oi arerage 
salaries plus a dollar ' amount representing 
tht employer's cost of fringe benefits. 

b. Tht Coordinating Council i for Higher 3du- 
cation, tht Cnirersity of California and the 
California State College* hate in the past all 
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UMd total compensation data prepared- and. 
published, or the American Ass oci a tion of 
University Professors in thsir respective 
faculty salary reports. > 

2. Recommendations 

. TT« recommend that total compensation din, as 
reported by the American Aeioeiation of Uni- 
TWMty Professors, bo included ia faculty salary 
rtpora as a supplement to separate salary *nd 
fringe benefit information. 

tgj - - -i — 1 M^^^ll^^^^ ,i gt^ Ate 
dpm rnvup^w Kim •wpitwTTtj 

L Findings 

' There arc othtr faculty privileges and ooonomie 
benefits which an not classified as fringe bene- , 
flta because they may not be available to all, 
faculty or At tho definition of a fringe bans* 
in moo other respect Examples at the Univer- 
sity of California iaalndo up to owttalf the 
coot of moving expenses, vacations for U-month 
appointees, the waiving of nonresident tuition 
for fatuity children, sabbatical leaves with pay, 

.and othar special and tick leaves with or with- 
out pay. 

., 2. RceomTncnrisrions 

It io^noonnondod chat a lisCof special priri- 
lcgos and benefits bo defined and summaries of 
related policies bo included in a ipoeial section 
in future faculty salary rtportt so that Ac 
Legislature will bo aware of what thoso prtvi- 
lofta and benefits iadade. 

3, Comments * • p 

Tho expansion or establishment of emus of thsss 
spoaial jjrtvileges and benefits eooid improve' 
mrmtal success mors than tho ecpenditure of 
comparable amounts in ealarice. For example, 
. moTtnf expensca art not oumatly off trod by 
tho state college* but sons eJlowanee might 
molts tho difference of whothor a young csndi- 
dato from tho East eooid accept an appoint- 
, moot. If this typo of benefit is propoeeu, it must 
include adequate controls. 

F. Sui 



^findings 

a* Tho multiplf loyalties created by permitting 
facility to supplement their salaries by earn* 
' ing extra income from variotm sources within 
and outside his college or University is rec- 
ognised as a •problem common to institutions 
of higher education throughout tho United 

b. There apparently are proportionately m6^e 
private consulting opportunities in Califor- 



nia than in other areas of the nation. For 
example, 51 percent of the .federal research 
defense contracts were concentrated ix\ Cali- 
fornia during 1963-64. 

c. The University of California has general pol- 
icies designed to insure that outside activities 
do not interfere with University respouaibili- 

• ties. If outside activities interfere with Uni- 
versity responsibilities, the faculty member 
generally must take a leave of absence with- 
out pay until such outside activities are com- 
pleted, These and other related University 
policies were praised in a 1959 Camagie- 
finaneed . study titled I7*eeerstfy /scatty 
CompenMrtM Poiiem and Practice, 

d. The Coordinating Council for Signer Edu-. 
cation submitted excerpts from nationwide 

Ystudiea relating to the magnitude of outside 
activities. We have no way of determtoing 
how the data may relate to California, but.!* 
; the ftgures ire reaaonahle, than it sppcass 
that probably a large percentage of faculty 
have at least one source of extra income. 
Sources of inoome were reported are follows: 



8—m 



Ptrvmt *f f*—Uf 

g^gjg^gejgl^ g^lgJfeMttttttf 



Q e t e w Mseae westerns 
Prtnt* eoooolttss — - 



28 

. 22 



Peelle lerrtet •ed.teeacaitee ommUU*. 
Othtr prMCMsioeaTittifttta. 



IS 
18 
12 

0 
13 



smtw. 1 tT<mmm /Matt* CmfmNM*. PoUttn 
of OaiMia Praia, tfraaaa. 1SSS. 

e. The United State Office of Eduoatiou has 
just completed a nstionwide sample survey 
* of outside earnings, of college faculty for 
1961-62. Although data has not been pub- 
lished yet special permission his been re- 
ceived to report the following remits which 
are quoted fret, a letter sent to the Legis- 
lative Analyst on December 3. 19'J4 from the 
staff of the California State College Trusted : 

OUTSlDf EARNINGS Of T1ACHINO FACULTY ON 
ACADEMIC YIAIt CONTRACTS (9-10 MONTHS) 

The U. S. Office of Education has just completed a < 
nationwide surrey of outside earnings by a sampling 
of all college faculty nstionwide for 1981-62. The re- 
suits are. as follows : . 
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All with oattkS* •Maine*. 

. Ota* SMMMT 

Other umUw — — — — 
Royaltkw 




SpWCSSS 

CoMMltaat fees 

fUtirtatat tloditWtwk wbe h»»t retire* wt» 
tMcfa **#nrtam after 'rttixiat) 

Nea- 




3.400 
U00 
L300 
1,700 



The Ui«h«ct average earnings by teaching field end 
the percentage with outside earnings are: - , 



Lav TwUdi we <le set kare) . 

EMtiMMTtSf — -~ 

BtlMNM «Ml 

Pfayeieal 

AerMMlttS* 

Piyd w lo c r 



7S 
9 
79 

m 
n 

85 



ISJOO 
3.200 

2JW0 
2.900 

2.700 



Is light of the Joint Committee discussion you might 
be interested 'in the following: 



Sod»l Sdesees 
FIm Am 

Betides ea4 Tkwiocr..... 



... 74 



74 
74 
78 



tuoo 

1.000 
1X00 
1.300 



Recommendations 

a. We recommend that the Coordinating Conn* 
oil for Higher Education, the University of 
California and the California State CcUsgee 
cooperate in determining the ertest to which 
faculty members participate in extra aetivi- 
ties to supplement their nine-month salaries 
including information as to when extra ac- 
tivities are usually performed (snoh as vaca- 
tions, etc.;. Such activities would include, 
but not be limited to, lecturing, general writ- 
in$, summer tml< extension teaching, govern- 
ment consulting, textbook writing, private 
consulting, public service, and foundation 
consulting, and other prof actional activities; 
If such a study suggests that the magnitude 
of these activities is such that the perform- 
auee of normal University and state college 
responsibilities are perhaps being adversely 
atfected, then consideration should 'be given 



to the possibility of m aintai n ing more com- 
plete and meaningful records. Such records 
would aid administrative official* and aca- 
demic senates jyhen reviewing recommenda- 
tions for promotions and salary increases 
and provide summary data for reporting to 
the Legislature on these significant faculty 
welfare items. Next year's faculty salary re- 
, port of the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Educntion should incorporate the results of 
this study. 

b. We also recommend that existing jtaxe col- 
lege policies and enforcement practices re- 
garding extra employment be reviewed and 
updated.' 

c. Finally, it is reconuaendsd' that faculty sal. 
ary reports keep, the Legislature informed 
about policies and pwstioe* relating to extra 
employment 

3. Comments 

In our opinion, it would seem that any extA 
employment would affect the quality of per- 
formance of University responsibilities since 
faculty surveys indicate that the average fac* 
ulty wc*kweck is 54 hour*. The time spent on 
activities for extra compensation i except dur- 
ing the summer) would be on top of what the 
faculty has defineSi as their average workweek. 
Because* in some instances, it is difficult to de- 
termine whether a given income-producing as* 
tivity, such as writing a book, is considered a 
normal University weponsibiiity or an extra 
activity, distinctions -between normal and extra 
activities need to be more clearly denned. ' 

Much of the outside compensation received 
by faculty comes in the form of grants made 
directly to thi faculty member rather than 
through the University or colleges. There is no 
regular reporting of these grants or the per* 
sonal compensation which they provide to fac- 
ulty, and the colleges and University do not 
consider the reporting cfrsuch income to be 
feasible'/ It mar be desirable to encourage the 
Congress to. direct that greater number of 
grants made by United States agencies for re* 
search be made directly to academic institu- 
tions. 
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APPENDIX B 



Methodology Employed by the California Postsecondarv Education 
Commission for Preparation of the Annual Reports on* University 
of California and California State University Faculty Salaries 
_ ~ . and Cost of Fringe Benefits * - 

Commission Resolution 17-77, June 13, 1977 

Concerning the Methodology employed for the 
California Postsecondary Education Commission's 
0 Annual 'Reports on* v 

Ficulty Salaries and fringe Benefits \ k v 



WHEREAS, 



WHEREAS, 



WHEREAS, 



WHEREAS , 



RESOLVED , 



RESOLVED , 



Th«i University of California and the California. State 
University and. Colleges heve expressed reservations wish 
che aathodo logy, used for the California' Postsacondfry 
Education. Consiss ion's recent, raporca on faculty sala- 
ries and f rlnga benef its , particularly with respect to 
the, computations for fringa benefits, and 

* * 

Commission staff convened a technical advisory committee 
consisting of representatives' of ' the segments, tha Da- 
p.artaant of Finance, and tha Of flea of the Legislative 
Analyst to advise on possible revisions of the existing 
methodology, and - . 

The commi'ttee sac on five occasions to thoroughly' review 
and discuss the methodology for tha. reports on faculty 
salaries and fringe benefits, aot only with respect to 
the computations for fringe benefits, but also regarding" 
all other aspects of the methodology, and . » 

Based on the advice of the committee, a revised aeth- 
odology has been -developed by Commission staff; now' 
therefore, be it • 

That the California ?ostsecondar7 Education Commission 
adopt tha attached document entitled, Revised Methodology 
for the Preparation of the Aanual Report on University or 
.California and California State Urii\a»rsity and Collapses' 
Faculty Salaries and. Fringe 3enefits , 1978-79, vhdeh by 
reference becomes a part of this resolution, -«and be it 
further 



ne 



That copies of this resolution ,be transmitted to the.. 
Governor, the Legislature, the Department .of Finance, : 
Office of. the Legislitive Analyst, the Regents of -the 
university, of Calif omia. and the Trusties of /the Cali- 
fornia State University and Colleges. 
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June 13, 19J7 



REVISED METHOQOLQGY,. FOR THE PREPARATION OF THE ANNUAL REPORT ON 
UNIVERSITY. OF CALIFORNIA AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES 
FACULTY SALARIES ANO FRINGE BENEFITS , 1978-79 



INTRODUCTION 

Tha methodology eo b« employed for che 1978-79 report contains a 
number of subacantive modifications from chat adopted by ch« Ccmmis- 
sion in September, 1974 and usad for cha annual reports for 1975-76, 
1976-7.7, and ,1977-78. 

*. f 

In developing chis aew methodology, boch cha University of California 
and cha California State University and Colleges conferred with a 
number of groups and Individuals, Including representatives of fac- 
ulty organizations. Subsequently, each segment submicced proposals 
for changes in cha existing methodology. These proposals were ehen 
considered by a eachnlcal advisory commictee established by ehe 
Commission consisting not only of Commission staff and segmental 
representatives, but also of representatives of the. Oepartmanc of 
finance and cha Office of che Legislative Analyst. . 

la che past year, one aspect of che annual report on faculty salaries 
and fringe benefits was heavily criticized; namely, che creacment of 
the comparison of fringe banafics. This criticism cencared on ewo 
major points. The first related to che recent practice of creating 
the cost of fringe benefits and ehe salary adjustments required to 
achieve parity as additive tt? produce a figure for "Total Equivalent 
Compensation" (TZC) . • This practice will be discontinued in subse- 
quent years. The second criticism stemmed from che fact that che 
comparison aethod was limited Co che employer cost of benefits (ex- 
pressed as a percentage of payroll). Since chere is, at best, ?ui7 
an indirect relationship be ween che value of fringe benefits co the 
employee and the cose of chose benefits to dhe employer, the use of 
fringe benefit comparisons with ocher iastitucions can often be seri- 
ously misleading. 

Although che basic difficulcies with fringe benefit comparisons were 
coted in the report for the 1977-78 fiscal year, it is proposed that 
a much nore definitive disclaimer be included in the text for the 
1978-79 report. Clearly, a benefit package of given cost nay be very 
diffirent from another benefit package of the same cost when the two 
are defined and administered differently. 3y way of illustration, 
if the employer adds co a pension fund to improve its actuarial in- 
tegrity, it increases the cost of the benefit package but does not 
result in any aew or additional benefits. 

The Commission will continue to show the results of the :on?ari3or. 
survey regarding the cost of fringe benefits but will display it 
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separately from the salary data and will include a sufficiently de- 
cailad explanation of the issues so as to avoid misunderstanding or 
inappropriate usa of the figures. 

Tha second major change is tha aliminatlon of tha "Cost of Living 
Adjuetment for Salaries." For tha past thraa yaars, an adjustment 
has been oada in tha projected salaries of tha comparison institu- 
tions to account for changes in tha rata of inflation. This adjust- 
ment has baan widely misunderstood. It is not an escalator clause 
of tha kind frequently found in collective bargaining agreements; it 
is an index only of changes in the rate o| inflation and not a mea- 
sure of inflation itself . 

The other changes are essentially technical in nature. To data, all 
ranks average salary and fringe benefit projections have been made 
on the baeia of prior year (for tha preliminary report) and current 
year (for the final report) sagmental staffing patterns. Since these 
elements of compensation are implemented in the budget year, it is 
desirable to eetanlisn a staffing pattern for that year. This will 
be done by the University of California for tha 1978-79 report and 
by tha California State University and Collages .beginning in 1979-80. 

The final change will affect only the computation of fringe benefits 
for the California State University and Colleges. That system pre- 
viously baaed its fringe benefit projections on cha assumption that 
no salary increase would be- granted. Because an incraaae in salary 
automatically increases applicable fringe benefits, a degree cf dis- 
tortion occurs. The University of California uses a system whereby 
a salary increese is computed first, the automatic increases, in 
fringe benefits resulting from that increase accounted for, and the 
fringe benefits calculated after this accounting. The Commission 
believes the letter approach to be more reasonable and has there- 
fore adopted it ror both segments. 

METHODOLOGY 

The procedures to be employed for the 1978-79 budget year and in 
subsequent years are as follrws: 

A. NUMBER AND TIMING OF REP0RT5 

Two reports will be prepared each year. .The first report, based on 
preliminary data, will be submitted to the Department of Finance in 
November. The final report, based on the most current data, will be 
submitted to the Legislative Budget Committee in April. In order to 
meet these submission dates, the University of California and ehe 
California State University and Collages will forward data on com- 
parison institutions and segmental faculty salaries to Commission 
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staff by mid-October for the preliminary report and by lata February 
for chc final report. 



3. . ?mCIPU OF FARIXT 



The report will indicate what adjustments would bt needed for the 
forthcoming year for salaries and costs of fringe benefits for Uni- 
versity of California, and California Scat* University and' Collages ' 
faculty to achieve and maintain rank-by-rank parley with such sala- 
rlaa and costs of fringe benefits provided faculty in appropriate 
comparison institutions. A separate list of comparison institutions 
will be used by each of the California segments of higher education. 
The report will separate calculations and displays of data related 
to percentage increases required for parity in salaries from those 
related to fringe benefit costs. 

C. COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 1 

Comparison institutions for the University of California will be: 

'Cornell University 
Harvard University 
Stanford University 

State University ' of New York at 3uffalo 
Univorsity of 'Illinois 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor 
University of Wisconsin at Madison 
Tale University • V 

institutions for the California State University and Col- 




Compari 
leges 



oe: 




cast 



State University of New York at Albany 

State University of New York Collage at 3uffaio 

Syracuse University 

Virginia Polytechnic s Institute and State University 



West 



University 'of Southern California 
University of Hawaii 
University of Nevada 
University of Oregon 
Portland State University 



L« If any institution is omitted for any reason, a replacement wiH 
be selected based upon the established criteria by Commission 
staff in mutual consultation wish the segments, :he Separtmecc of 
Finance, and the Legislative Analyst. The Attachment indicates 
the criteria for selection oi the comparison Institutions. 
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Other 



University of Colorado 
Illinois Seat* University 
Northern Illinois University 
Southern Illinois University 
Indiana State University 
Iowa State University 
Wayne State University 
Western Michigan University 
Bowling Green State University 
Miami University (Ohio) 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 



The faculties to be included in the comparisons are those -with full- 
time appointments at the ranks of profeesor, associate professor, 
assistant professor, and instructor, employed on nine and eleven 
month (prorated) appointments., (both, regular and irregular ranks as 
appropriate), with Che exception of faculties- in the health sciences, 
summer sessions, extension program* and laboratory schools, provided 
chat these faculties are covered by salary scales or schedules other 
than that of Che regular faculty. At Che rank, of instructor, full- 
time equivalent faculcy are used because of the preponderance of 
part-time appointments at this rank. 

0 

The faculty members to* be included are chose assigned co instruction 
(regardless of the assignments for research or other university pur- 
poses) , department chairmen (if not on an administrative salary 
schedule), and faculty on salaried sabbatical leave. 

E. COMPUTATION OF AVERAGE SALARIES AND COST OF FRE3GE BENEFITS 

For each academic rank within the' California Scats Universicy and 
Colleges' comparison groups, Che cotal actual salary dollars for the 
combined group is divided by the number of faculcy within che rank 
co derive average salaries by rank for cheir comparison ^nscicutions 
a« a whole. Average costs of fringe benefits will, be computed in a ' 
similar manner. 

For the University of California's comparison groups, the average 
salary by rank is obtained for each comparison institution. The 
single average salary (for sach rank) for che comparison group is 
then calculacsd by adding che average salaries ac che eight compari- 
son institutions and dividing by eight, thereby giving 'equal weight 
co sach 'institution regardless of the number of faculty. The same 
procedure should be used to compute the cost of fringe benefits. 



0. FACULTY TO BE INCLUDED AND EXCLUDED 
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?. FIVE-YEAS. COMPOUND RATE OF SALARY AMD FRINGE BENEFIT GROWTH 

For cha preliminary report, a fxve-year compound: rata of change ia 
salaries and fringe benefits at aach rank ac cha comparison* in*ci- 
cucions will ba cooputed on the baala of actual salary and fringe 
banaflt data of :he«preceding year and of cha prior five years,, 

In obtaining corapound rataa of change at tha comparison institutions, 
aach segoent will compute tha average salary and fringe benefit costs 
by rank for their respective coopariaon institution groups as spec- 
ified in Section E above.. Each will then, calculate the annual coo- ' 
pound growth rata changes in average salaries and cringe benefit 
costs for each rank (over, cha five-year period) at their respective 
cooparision institutions., These rates of change will then be used * 
to project 1 erage salariaa and costs of fringe benefits for that 
rank forward for two years to the budget year. 

The same procedure will be used in producing the final report,, ex- 
cept chat the base year for the coopariaon institutions' will be 
moved forvard one year, permitting the use of a one-year projection 
rather than the two-year projection necessary in the' preliminary 
report. The California segoents will use actual currant salary and 
fringe benefic data as reported by the coopariaon institutions 
rather than budgeted figures. » 

G. ALL-RANKS AVERAGE SALARY AND FREIGE BENEFIT COSTS 

Average all-ranks average salaries and fringe benefit costs projected 
for the budget year will be calculated for each segoent, using the 
average salariaa and fringe benefits by rank projected for the budget 
year for the coopariaon groups and the staffing pattern in Che appro- 
priate California segoent. The California State University and Col- 
leges will use the current year staffing pattern while the University 
of California will use a staffing pattern projected for the budget 
7«ar. These all-ranks average salary and fringe benefit amounts for 
the budget 7ear const cute che salaries and fringe benefits to be 
provided to the corresponding California segoent for that segoent co 
achieve perity, rank-by-rank, with its coopariaon group. The average 
all-ranka salaries and fringe benefits thus projected to the budget 
year for each California segoent will chen be compared wich che cur- 
rent all-ranks average salaries and fringe benefits for chat segoent 
co deteroine che percentage increase required by che segment co 
achieve parley. For che 1978-79 report, che California Scaca Univer- 
sity and Colleges will modify the percentage difference (co l/10th of 
a percentage point) co accounc for merle increases, promotions, and 
faculty turnover. This adjustment will not be necessary for the 
University of California since che projecclon of che staffing pattern 
into che budgec year will account for chase adjustments automacicaily . 
In subsequent years, che California State Universlcy and Colleges 
will use che same procedure as che University of California. 
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H. SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION 

The Commission will prepare* supplementary cables containing five 
years q< trend daea, with the data for che moat recent year supplied 
by the segments,. 

I. Number cf full-time faculty by rank; 

2. Number and percent of new and continuing full-time faculty with 
the doctorate by rank; 

3. Number and percent of full-time faculty with tenure or security - 
of app&iatment by rank; 

4. Separations of full-time faculty with tenure or security of 
appointment by rank; 

5. Destination of faculty who resign, by rank (indicating the name 
of the institution for those faculty remaining in higher educa- 
tion); 

6. Sources of recruitment by rank; 

7. Faculty promotional patterns. 
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ATTACHMENT 



CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF COMPARISON INSTITUTIONS 



The following criteria will be used co select comparison institutions 
for, the University of Calif oral*: * • 

r 

1. Each institution should be an eminent major university- offering 
a broad spectrum of undergraduate, graduate (Masters and Ph.D.) , 
and professional instruction, and with a faculty responsible for 
research as well as teaching. 

2. Each institution .should be one with which the University is lh 
significant and continuing competition In the recruitment and 
retention of faculty. 

3. Each institution should be one' from 'which it is possible t6. col- 
lect salary data on a timely, voluntary and regular basis.' (Not 
all institutions, art willing to provide their salary data, es- 
pecially in the detail required for comparison purposes.) 

4. The comparison group should be composed of both public and pri- ■ 
vate institutions . 

In selecting these. institutions, stability over time in the compari- 
son institutions group is important to enable the development of 
faculty salary market perspective, time serious analysis, and the 
contacts necessary for gathering required data. 

The following criteria will be used' for selection of comparison insti 
tutions for the California State University and Colleges. The insti- 
tutions selected according to these criteria are those which have 
approximately the same functions with regard to undergraduate and 
graduate instruction, and with which the Calif Ionia State University 
and Colleges compete for faculty. - jV - 



The expectations of faculty at the comparison institutions 
should be relatively similar to those prevailing at the 
California State University and Colleges. Consequently, 
the comparison insticutions shduld be large institutions 
that offer both undergraduate and graduate instruction. 
Excluded from consideration under this criterion were: 

a. Institutions wish less Chan 300 faculty members; 



1. 
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JtS^ The 20 institutions that awarded eht greatest num- 
/ . bar of doctoral degrees during cha can-year period, 
/ ( 1959-60 t'arough 1968-49. (Thaaa 20 institutions 
i awarded nearly half of all .doctoral degrees awarded 

in the U.S. during this period); 

c. Comnunity Colleges and colleges without graduate, 
programs; 

d. Institutions staffed with religious faculty. 

j o 

2. Comparability of States ' Ability to Support Higher Education 

The basis of financial support available to, the comparison 
institutions snould.be relatively similar to chat of Cali- 
fornia. Excluded from consideration were: 

a. "» ° Institution* in states wh«re the par capita income, 

in 1970 was more than. ten percent below cha U.S. 
average* (California's per capita income was 
approximately 14 percent above the U.S. average.) 
The criterion was- applied cp both public and pri- 
vate institutions; 

b. Institutions in Haw York City and Washington, O.C. , 
because of the high coat of living and cha such 
higher than average incomes in these cicies. 

3. ' Competition for Faculty ' 

Institutions on the comparison Use preferably should be 
: institutions from which California State University and 
Colleges' faculty are recruited or vice versa. 

4. Similarity of Functions 

Tha comparison group should include inscitucions that are 
among the largest institutions with graduate programs but 
which do not grant, or grant very faw, doctoral degrees. 1 
(Nine CSUC campuses are among tha 20 largest 4 such inscitu- 
cions in the country.) 

5. Fringe Benefits 

The comparison institutions should provide fringe benefits, 
including a retirement program, that vases in cha faculty 
aember within five years. This cricarion was applied by 
generally excluding from considaracion inscitucions with 
nonvesting reciremenc programs. 



1. Gacegory IIA in cneAAU? report. 
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6 . University of California Comparison "Institutions 

Tha comparison group of institutions developed for eh* 
California State University and' Colleges should not in- 
clude institutions used by the University of California 
in determining its faculty compensation. 

7 . Acceptance as Comparison Institution 

The comparison institutions preferably should be insti- 
tutions that have been accepted previously for the pur- 
pose of comparing faculty salaries in the California 
State University and Colleges'. 

8. Senior or Tenured Faculty 

Tht comparison group of institution* should hava a 
faculty mix ratio In their upper xvo ranks that is ,< 
similar to the ratio of faculty in Che upper two ranks 
of the California State University and Collages. 
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.APPENDIX C 

Art.ici\by Scott Heller, The ^hronicle of Higher Education , April 11, 1984 

Their Lagging Salaries Imperil Entire State, 
Madison Professors Warn Wisconsin 

Exodus of many tpp faculty members is termed a threat to university's intellectual vigor 



By SCOTT HELLER 

MADISON 

What's a professor of classics doing in a 
place like this? 

Fannie J. LeMoine, whose academic 
specialty is the early Middle Ages, might 
have asked herself th*t question one after* 
noon last month, aa she calmly sat on the 
dais in a meeting room at thefnn on the 
Park here, eyeing a roomAil of business* 
men as they finished the last bites of their* 
chicken, downed their drinks, and 
launched into a round of u Wait Til the Sun 
Shines, Nellie/* 

As a classics professor at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison and chairman of 
the institution's University Committee, its 
chief faculty governing body, Ms. Le- 
Moine might not have imagined her duties 
to include an after-lunch address to a 
throng of boisterous Rotary Gub mem- 
bers, each protainently wearing, on his 
sport jacket, an oversized button shaped 
like a gear. But there she was— pushing 
a- Hie her own plate of half-eaten chicken, 
standing up behind the microphone, apolo- 
gizing for a bad joke, and then getting right 
to the point: 

I* The University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son is in trouble. 

► A recent pay freeze puts the campus 
near the bottom of the Big Ten in terms of 
faculty salaries, and leaves it far less com- 
petitive than comparable public institu- 
tions nationwide. 

»» Morale is at an all-time low. 

► Top faculty members are leaving. 

► The state doesn't realize what it's los- 
ing. 

Ms. LeMoine finished her 10-minute 
talk with a 'harp directive, putting the is- 
sue in terms her audience couldn't help but 
understand. 

As businessmen," she said, "I ask 
you. how long do you think we can main- 
tain our quality when we are paying sala- 
ries far lower than the market?" To the 
sound of applause, shjjat down. 



While that afternoon was Fannie Le- 
Moine's first Rotary Club luncheon, it was 
not the Ant time she had delivered her 
warning. After the legislature froze sala- 
ries for all state employees for this fiscal 
year and approved only a 3.84-per-cent in- 
crease for next year, faculty members at 
Madison mounted a strong effort to con- 
vince legislators and Just as important, the 
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Mkfaael J. Houston, chairman of the 
amrfcetsng department at Madison, is 
leavings-far $15,000 more at Illinois. 

citizenry that the State of Wisconsin is eat- 
ing its "seed corn* 1 — that as poorly-paid 
professors leave for jobs elsewhere, the 
excellence of the university is on the line, 
In the past* Ms. LeMoine recalls, "we 
had been told that the faculty had not been 
visible enough, and that may have in fact 
been tnie." 




Fannie J. LeMoine, professor 
of classics at U. of Wisconsin's 
Madison campus, is heading 
a drive for more public support 

Now. armed with anecdotes, brochures, 
and pounds of statistical documentation, 
they have intensified their lobbying. Their 
' ipals are twofold: in the short term, to con- 
vince Gov. Anthony S. Earl of the need for 
a one-time catch-up salary increase to less- 
en the differential ^between Wisconsin and 
its peer institutions; in the long term, to 
assure that the state continues to recognize 
and support the "crown jewel" of its fis- 
cally strapped university system. 

"The impression around here is that the 
state government is not as sympathetic to 
higher education as it is in other states/ 4 
says Irving Shain. Madison s chancellor. 
"That's particularly true in consideration 
of the state s long tradition of support of 
higher education. 

"If the exodus of these really good facul- 
ty continues. 1 Mr. Shain adds, "the intel- 
lectual vigor of this university will suffer. 
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WUliaa P, BiHmtefer* cfcdma* of WlttWrt department off electrical 
and computer engineering, says moot of the faculty mem be r* ho hoc recently 
•ought to hire i«id No, "We've boon trying like cruy," bo add*. 



Other universities have decided that Wis- 
consin is a happy-hunting pound— thai 
we* re ripe for raiding**' 

More than Money al Issue 

Faculty leaden and others in the cam* 
paign stress thai pocketboofc concerns are 
not what has motivated the Madison cam- 
pus to take its case to the people. Rather, 
they say, the entire university is imperiled* 
ind state residents—whether they know it 
or not— will suffer if the university does. 

Initially some of the rhetoric was stri- 
dent, leading Governor Earl to re- 
mark, "t thought I was going to pick 
up the newspaper and read* dean op 
enoinuring oars mead cold, 
blames low SALAav.*-' Now faculty 
v efforts are more educational* 

In particular 

► Department chairmen* with 
more detail than ever before, are 
compiling and documenting figure* 
on compmrative salaries, personnel 
losses to other universities, and diffi- 
culties they have had in hiring new 
people. 

► Faculty members— including 
Howard I. Temin, a Nobel laureate in 
medicine-- ere writing to legislators 
and the governor, expressing their 
dissatisfaction and fears. "I f>ar that 
some dramatic gestures need to be 
made here soon or it wilt be too late 
tor the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison/' Mr. Temin wrote in the 
most recent of three letters to Gover- 
nor Earl. 

O 



► The university's news service 
has. helped to put together a bro- 
chure, The University. The Future, 
and You* to spell out how the crisis 
will hurt the average Wisconsin citi- 
zen, Distributed at Founders Day 
gatherings and other meetings, the 
brochure quotes prominent business 
leaders saluting the university for the 
economic, social, and cultural bene- 
fits it brings to the state, 

"When I meet alumni, instead of 
showing slides and talking about our 
exchange program with China, I talk 
about faculty salaries and show 
slides and charts of that/ 9 Mr, Shain 
says, 

■> Faculty leaden like Ms. Lc- 
Moine are working to convince busi- 
ness leaders of the university's im- 
portance, and have found an ally in 
the city's Chamber of Commerce. * 

•What's good for the university 
community is good for the business 
community, and vice versa,* 4 says 
Robert Bremen, president of the 
Greater Madison Chamber of Com- 
merce and a Madison aiumnus. "But 
we have to get the faculty to think 
like politicians—to get them to con- 
vince taxpayers why it is important 
to improve their salaries/* 

Difference* over Bargaining 

There are disagreements over tac- 
tics, however. The United Faculty 
and Academic Staff, an unofficial un- 
ion, mi|y be gaining more support in 
its continuing 



bargaining at Madison. The legisla- 
ture has repeatedly rejected such 
p> iposals on a statewide basis. So far 
most faculty members and adminis- 
trators at Madison have strongly op- 
posed faculty unionization, although 
other campuses in the system have 
vtrongly favored it. 

According to Robert ICimbrough, 
president *of United Faculty, the 
Madison faculty's "new" approach 
to public persuasion is doomed to fail 
unless representatives from all 27 
state campuses band together. 

"Now, I don't think the faculty is 
getting anything across very effec- 
tively/' he says. "Every time the> 
open their mouths and say that Madi- 
son is more important to the state 
than any of the other campuses, they 
alienate the vast majority of the vot- 
ing public/ 9 

There is evidence of that. In 
December, lower-paid state employ- 
ees, who also have been affected 
by the salary freeze, sarcastically 
announced a Christmas food drive 
for "needy** professors throughout 
the state, Their charitable sugges- 
tions? French bread, smoked oys- 
ters, and bottled water. 



Are Madison faculty members jus- 
tified in being so upset? Is the univer- 
sity really suffering? What benefits 
does the institution bring to the state? 

In response to the faculty outcry. 
Governor Earl established a Faculty 
Compensation Study Committee— 
bringing together officials of the uni- 
versity system, faculty members, 




battle for collective 
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legislators, businessmen, itudents. 
and other state employees—to 
consider the faculty's claims and to 
propose statewide solutions. 

According to findings presented to 
the group, by next July the pay for 
each professorial rank at Madison 
will be U or near the bottom of those 
at 12 comparable public univerutieV 
including others in the Big Ten. 

If inflation is taken into account, 
salaries at Madisoh since 1972-73 
have declined 20.4 per cent for assist* 
ant professors. 22. 1 per cent for asso- 
ciate professors, and 21.9 percent for 
full professors. 

In its Anal report, the governor's 
panel recommended a one-time 
catch-up salary allowance that would 
raise average pay at each Wisconsin 
campus to the median at comparable 
public institutions, and suggested 
greatef flexibility within each univer- 
sity for allocating funds. 

At Madison, for example, a full 
professor who now earns 538.026 a 
year on average could receive' as 
much as $43,384 annually. 

The governor's response has been 
mixed. "It is not likely that we will be 
able to provide the makeup all in one 
increment/* he says* pointing to re- 
cent major increases in the system s 
operating budget, it's going to take 
more than one biennium." 

'Decade of Erosion' 

Yet out of the flurry of paperwork 
has come a vivid picture— what one 
report called a "decade of erosion'* 
at Madison as well as at other Wis- 
consin institutions. 

At Madison, department repre- 
sentatives explain the situation with 
both statistics and "ghost stories'*— 
anecdotes that illustrate damage in 
retention, recruitment, educational 

excellence and. most broadly, mo- 
rate. 

Retention. The exodus of top pro- 
fessors — man, taking with them 
graduate students and research funds 
to schools offering far higher sali- 
nes— seems to be the No. I topic 6t^} 
everyone s mind at the university. 

Departments in engineering, busi- 
ness, and the "hard 0 sciences have 
been hit most severely. 

According to Hector F. DeLuca. 
chaurnon of the university's presti- 
gious biochemistry department, 
which has lost five top faculty mem- 
ben in the las. two years, "half of 
our faculty have better offers in 
terms of salary than they're now 
making*" 



A $15,000 Raise 

Michael -J, Houston, chairman of 
the marketing department, is leaving 
for a position at the University of Illi- 
nois— -his alma mater— at a salary of 
$55,000 a year, a $15,000 increase. 

'To move someone who is basical- 
ly happy here, as I arn, takes a big 
chunk of increase." Mr. Houston 
says. "I've never actively sought an- 
other position, where I initiated the 
action. This was a happenstance. 

Tm happy, but I'm somewhat 
'melancholy," he uids. "The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin is a very meaning- 
ful place to me. and it took a universi- 
ty not unlike it to make me conquer 
leaving/' 

William H; Stone taugnt at Madi- 
son for 30 years, but he left a year ago 
and is now a distinguished professor 
of biology at Trinity University. In 
discussing his former institution, he 
still sqys "we," and when that is 
pointed out to him. he likens it to a re- 
married husband* s calling his present 
wife by his first -wife: name/ 

"I was like a fixtare there" at 
Madison, he says. "But it's just not- 

the place that it used to be. " 

Mr. Stone is a typical Wisconsin 
' refugee** in that he was lured away 
9 at mid-career by a Sun Belt universi- 
ty in a rush for a reputation—and 
with plenty ofjnoney with which to 
gain one. " 

He almost doubled his salary in the 
move to Trinity. That, plus a general 
feeling that "someone was breathing 
down your neck at all times" in the 

Wisconsin bureaucracy, led to his 
departure, he says. 

"I felt that the state legislature was 
ignorant of the value of the universi- 
ty—they were hostile to the universi- 
ty," Mr. Stone says. When he visited 
Madison several weeks ago, he adds, 
he sensed "a malaise on the campus. 
There's a general feeling that the uni- 
versity is in trouble, that it's losing a 
lot of good people, it was as though 
you were watching a giant being smit- 
ten/* 

Recruitment, tn fields like busi- 
ness and engineering, where compe- 
tition for young scholars comes from 
private industry as well as from 
wealthy academic' institutions, re- 
cruiting new faculty members is as 
much of a problem as holding on to 
those who are already there, says 
William P. Birkemcier, chairman of 
!h* electrical and computer engineer- 
ing department at Madison. 

Mr. Dirkemeier should know; he is 
frequently pointed to as the one 
chairman struck hardest by the sala- 
ry disparities. While outwardly jovi- 
al, and stressing that he is "hopeful" 



of change, he acknowledges that his 
department is "limping along/ 1 seri- 
ously understaffed. r 

And he has charts to prove it — 
roughly-drawn graphs, detailing in 
Magic Marker how his department \ , 
^enrollment has tripled since 1971, 
while in the last two years it has lost 
10 faculty members and has replaced 
only one. 

From 12 offers to potentially prom- 
ising faculty members, Mr. Birkc- 
meier says, he h:ts received only one 
Yes. "We've been trying like 
crazy," he adds, "but today, Ph.D/s 
in electrical f engineering are *o 
scarce, to recruit them is almost im- 
possible." 

The department's average starting 
salary— $36,000 a year— is about 
what comparable universities are of- 
fering* he says. But at Madison, a full 
professor in his department is earn- 
ing, on average, $36,800— an indica- 
tion of salary compression that can't 
go unnoticed by a potentially inter- 
ested candidate. • 

"You have to hope a recruit is 
dumb enough not to ask a lot of pene- . 
trating questions," says Mr. JJirke- 
meier. "But if he's that dumb, you 
don't want him." 

Educational excellence. How 
have difficulties in recruitment and 
retention of top faculty members af- 
fected the educational experience at 
the university? 

"The (Wo most obvious ways/* 
answers Charles A. Mum, a Madison 




Wisconsin Gov. Anthony R, Earl, 
spurred by faculty complaints 

over salaries, s i up a coihmittee 
to propose statewide solutions. 
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senior and student representative on 
the Faculty Compensation Study 
Committee, "are in who is in front of 
the class and how many students are 
in the classroom.'* 

"You see fewer tenured profes- 
sor* and more academic stalT mem* 
hers, leaching classes." says Mr. 
Murn.'who is majoring 'in economics 
and geography. "And when the aver- 
age student tries to get into a busi- 
ness course, unless he's a business § 
student, he can't doit." 

Robert H. Bock, dean of ^ busi- 
ness school, makes a similar point, 
noting that steady enrollment in- 
creases over the past decade have 
combined with key faculty depar- 
tures and a smaller operating budget 
at the school. As a resifll, the school 
can't offer several courses he calls 
"imperative" to a modem business 
curriculum. Including microcomput- 
er applications, administration poli- 
cy, and production and operations 
management. 

"These should be taught to every 
business student, but I don't foresee 
lttcm,in (he near future here." Mr. 
Rock says. "We've been dead in the 
water tor two or three years. " 

As a result of his frustration over „ 
'"too many conditions over which I 
had no influence and too many prob- 
lems which I did not have the ingenu- 
ity to solve," he recently handed in 
his resignation v dean, a position he 
has held for 12 years; 

Morale, "f have a sense that Vm 
not appreciated here," says Marga- , 
ret S. Andreasen. assistant professor 
pf home economics communications. 
"It's like living on a realty good 
block in a city that's not so hot." ( 

Ms. Andreascn's comment is typi- ' 
cal. Faculty members say they enjoy 
the intellectual atmosphere and re- 
search support at the university, but 
are repeatedly frustrated— evenJn- 
sultcd—by dependence on the state 
• for fiscal support in the forms of sala- 
ry and operating money. The grow- 
ing feeling on the campus is that 
things **ave been sliding downhill, 
seemingly without a halt, ever since a 
system wide merger in 1971. 

Before resigning, Mr. Bock spoke 
of his pwn efforts to fight that percep- 
tion. r^J 

There's Only So Long' 

"I've been giving pep talks for 
three or four years, encouraging peo* 
pie. accentuating the positive," he 
said. "But there's only so long that 
you can keep pumping people up/* 



Mow long is "so long"? According 
to faculty members at Madison, a re- 
fusal by Governor Earl and the legis- 
lature to grant the catch-up money 
soon— the* proposition that the gov- 
f ernor says is "not likdy in one incre- 
ment"— could be the . knockout 
punch. 

Meanwhile, faculty members find 

• it difficult to accept the fact that a 1 
solid pay raise may coine only if an 
individual receives an offer froth an- 
other institution*~what one depart- 
ing professor calls a "perverse inc;n- 

> tive" to look for work elsewhere. 
When Harvard University sought 
to raid Madison's top-ranked soci- 
ology department last year, recalls its 
chairman, Gerald Mnrwcll, most fac- 
ulty members chose to stay on— after 
receiving comparable counter offers 
withdrawn from a dean's discretion- 
ary fund. Morale in the department is 
thus high, Mr. Marwell adds— except 
that now other faculty members be- 

<• lieve that they, too, need outside of- 
fers to gain a salary increase at Madi- 
son. 

Those without such leverage be* 
♦ Ueve thcyjue stuck. "People who are 

* good people* who nuke large contri- 
butions to the university, but are not 

' * 'hot*— they are getting screwed* and 
they know it." Mr, MarwpU notes. "I 
know it: I'm probably one of them. I 
dfdn*t get a raise last year. '• 



The situation at Madison is not 
unique. Michigan's state system of 
higheV education, for example, re- 
cently wis the subject of a five-part 
'series in the Detroit News, which 
concluded that the system had been 
"living on its reputation— and on 
borrowed time,** 

What may be in question in many 
states is how and whether a state can 
nurture a public institution that seeks 
to compete in a national market- 
place. 

"The Wisconsin Idea**— an egali- 
tarian notion that the boundaries of 
the campus are the boundaries of the 
state— cuts both ways as far as Madi- 
son goes. 

Increased enrollment and account- 
ability have in many ways con- 
strained the university, leading Mr. 
Shain to appoint a panel to investi- v 
gate how a limit on enrollment— cur- 
rently More than 40.000 students- 
would affect the university's rapport 
with the state. 



0 

Governor Ear^ while stressing his 
commitment to the Madison campus, 
swats down suggestions of limiting 
enrollment or raising tuition for state 
residents, now $1,199. the second 
i* lowest in tfce Big Ten. 

* "I don't think that the University 
of Wisconsin should oiily be a school ' 
for the elite," the governor says un- 
equivocally. 
J In any case, those arc not alterna- 
tives that university representatives 
ever really wish to, convky as they 
venture— brothures and anecdotes 
in tow— to sell the citizens on Madt- 
son.'lnstead, they point out that only 
34.8 per cent of the university's 
budget comes from state revenues: 
that research at the institution has 
meant mpre than S1.7-billion to the 
Wisconsin economy in the past dec- 
ade; and that more than 100 major 
companies in the state have a chief 
executive officer who is a Madison 
graduate. 

Whether enough citizens care — 
and how that will influence the pow- 
ers-that-be— is still basically un- 
known. 

Resentment is a factor, however. 
Governor Earl points out that work* 
ers at the nearby Oscar Mayer Foods 
Corporation meat-packing plant are 
suffering through a three-year salary 
freeze, and have not taken kindly to 
the faculty outcry. And faculty mem- 
bers at other University of Wisconsin 
campusfs h*vc recently called for 
the firing of the system's president, 
Robert M. O'Neih accusing him of 
having a 'double standard" that fa- 
vors faculty raises oniy on campuses, 
like Madron's, that offer doctorates. 

Man/Remain Hopeful 

Yet many Mftdi?on faculty mem- 
bers, including some who are leav- 
ing, expresn hope that things will 
work out. They echo Aage Soren- 
sen—one of the "hot" sociologists 
departing for Harvard— as he gazes 
out his office window at Lake Men- 
dota, a scene said by some to be 
worth the equivalent of $5,000 in sal- 
ary. 

"1 do not have a bad thing to say 
about this place," Mr. Sorensen 
says. "I credit most of my career to 
this place, and I feel somewhat un* 
grateful leaving." 

But, as he notes as well, "It's easy 
for someone to point and say, 'This is 
a good fertilizer.' It's not quite as 
* easy for this university to point out 
particular benefits to the state so that 
constituents understand." 



Reproduced from pages 29-32 of The Chronicle of Higher Education , 28:7, April 11, 1984, 
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University of California Supplementary Information 



Letter to Patrick M. Callan from Edward J. Blakely, 
April 4, 1984 ' • '"Sj 



Memorandum to Jofrn Harrison from Mr. Blakely, 
April 10, 1984 
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BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 54710 

April 4, 1984 



2 

Mr. Patrick A. Callan, Director h"j 

California Postsecondary Education Ccmmission m 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacraaento, £A 95814 * 

Dear Director Callan: 

> 

On behalf of the University of California, I am pleased to submit Tables r. 
A-l through A-6. The. supplementary "9-Tables," the annual medical faculty 
salary report, and the administrative salary comparison report will be 
sent to you shortly in a separate mailing. 

The difficulty in obtaining the data appears to increase, with each passing 

year. This year three of the comparison institutions were* unable to y-m 
provide data until mid-March. A fourth, the University of Wisconsin, 

"requested that their data not be included ih this year's comparison. (See J£j 

attached letter frcm Vice President Lorenz, University of Wisconsin.) £^ 

In ordeY to honor Wisconsin's request and yet stay within the accepted 

methodoibgy, Wisconsin's- salary data was rjamoved from both 1978-79 and 

1983-84 figures. The normal five-year compound growth rate was then 

applied to data for the remaining seven institutions. Therefore, Table 

A-l emits Wisconsin data in the base and current year. y-p 

Table A-2, the benefits comparison, includes Wisconsin data in the base h-j 

year but not in the current year. Our historic documents were not ^ 
sufficientdy detailed %o permit deletion j of the Wisconsin benefits data t pj 
frcm the base year. ; ^ H-pJ 

; ' n 



i 
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Tables A-5 and Are" give ETE-by-Step data for general campus faculty 
excluding business/management and engineering faculty and similar daua for 
business/management and engineering faculty alone. These tables are 
intended to meet the requests made by your staff earlier in the year. 

If you have questions concerning these reports, contact Director Joseph B. 
Rcdgers at (415) 642-8399 t Coordinator JoAnn Rolley at (415) 642-8410, or 
our regular CPEC liaison Director Clive Condren. 



Senior vice president Frazer 
Senior Vice president Brady . 
Assistant Vice President stover 
Assistant Vice President Hershman 
Assistant Vice president Levin 
Director Rodgers 
Director Condren 
Director Arditti 
Associate Director O'Brien 
Director of Finance Huff 
Legislative Analyst Hamti 
Coordinator Rolley 



sincerely, 



Edward J. Blakely 
Assistant Vice President- 
Academic Personnel 



Enclosures 



cc: president Gardner 
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^THE UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT— ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

SPRING, 1984 
♦TABLE A-l 1 

Projected Difference in Faculty Salaries: UC and Comparison Institutions 

Associate Assistant 
Professor Professor Professor Average^ 

Comparison 7 institutions: 3 

1983- 84 Average Salaries 
1978-79 Average Salaries 

1984- 85 Projected Salaries 4 

UC: 

1983-84 Average Salaries 5 

1983- 84 Average Salaries 
Adjusted for a 1Q% mid-year 
range adjustment 

1984- 85 Projected Staffing 

Percentage increase Needed to 
adjust UC 1983-84 salaries to 
equal the projected. 1984-85 
average salaries 

, t "\ 

A 5alary data excludes health sciences. \ 

Averages based on projected 1984-85 UC staffing pattern. 

Comparison institutions: Cornell University, Harvard University, University 
of Illinois, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor), Stanford University, Yale 
University, and SUNY-Buffalo. Computed from confidential data received from 
these comparison institutions. 

4 Canpound annual growth rate dver the five-year period is used for the one 
year projection. 

5 1983-84 average salaries adjusted to include merits and promotions to be 
effective 7/1/84. ' 



49,575 


33,308 


27,233 




32,956 


22,119 


17,474 




53,79^ 


36,150 


29,760 


46,412 


42,344 


28,934 


24,278 


37,082 


47,128 


31,827 


26,706 


40,790 


3,110 


1,049 


732 


4,891 


14.1 


13.6 


11.4 


13.8 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA 
* OFFICE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT—ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

SPRING, 1984 
TABLE A-2 ' 

• Pre jetted Difference in Fringe Benefits: UC and Comparison Institutions 



Comparison 8 Institutions: 

1983- 84 Average Fringe 
Benefits 2 

1978-79 Average Fringe 
Benefits 

1984- 85 Projected Fringe 
Benefits 3 

UC: 

1983-34 Average Fringe 
Benefits 4 

Percentage Adjustment needed 
to make UC fringe benefits 
equal to the 1984-85 projected 
average comparision fringe 
benefits 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



Lass (adjustment for the effect of 
LI. 3 range adjustment): 

Net adjustment needed to achieve 
parity: 



Average 3 



10,665 


8,252 


7,174 




6,094 


4,109 


3,383 




11,928 


9,487 


8,338 


10,867 


9,843 


7,401 . 


6,583 


8,831 


21.2 


28.2 


26.7 


23.1 



10.2 
12.9 



1 Average based on projected 1984-85 UC staffing pattern. 

Computed from confidential data received from comparison institutions. 

^Compound annual, growth rate over the five-year period for each rank is used 
for the one-year projection. * 



Equivalent to an average of S2321.20 plus 15.96% of average salary. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA 

OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT?— AliMNISTRATICN 

SPRING r 1984 

REVISED TABLE A-3 

Avyraoe UC F^gtfty Fringe Benefits 
»r ContrilDUtions) 

Retiremenc/FICA 14 .75%* of salary 

Unemployment Insurance .25% of salary 

workers' Compensation insurance .51% of salary - 

Health and Dental Insurance — Annuitants .95% of salary?" 

Dental Insurance $ 305.00 / 

Health Insurance l r 946.00* / 

/ 

Life Insurance 16.20, 

ton-Industrial Disability Insurance 54.00 



TOTAL $2,321.20 plus 15.96% of salary 



* Effective 1/1/84 

SOURCE: vice President— Budget and University Relations 
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THE UNIVERSm OF CALIFORNIA 
OmCE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT— ANEMIC AFFAIRS 

SPRING, 1984 4 
TABLE A*4 

Average Comparison Institution Salaries 



Institution 



T 
U 
V 

w 

X 

z 

Average 



T 
U 
V 
W 
X 
Y 
2 

Average 



Professor 



Associate 
Professor 



Assistant 
Professor 



54 AO! 
48,593 
52,101 
43.696 
46,819 
43,912 
57,806 



(2) 
(4) 
(3) 
(7) 
(5) 
<6> 
(1) 



49,573 



34,394 (2) 
32,320 (4) 
34,317 (3) 
31,023 (6) 
31,949 (5) 
30,135- (7) 
36,554 (1) 

32,956 



1983-84 



1978-79 



37,585 
34,407 
31,888- 
32,509 
32,955 
30,660 
33,150 



(1) 
(2) 
(6) 
(5) 
(4) 
(7) 
(3) 



33,308 



23,507 (1) 
23,202 (2) 
20 f 965 (7) 
22,200 (3) 
21,904 (4) 
21,416 (6) 
21,640 C5) 

22,119 



29,657 
27,020 
25,066 
27,050 
26,960 
27,112 



(1) 
(5) 
(7) 
(4) 
(6) 
(3) 



27,767 (2) 
27,233 



18,548 (1) 

17,494 (5) 

15,777 (7) 

17,621 (4) 

17,143 (6) 

17,792 (3) 

17,944 (2) 

17,474 



Confidant ial data received firon comparison institutions include 9- and 11- 
month full-time salaries for ail schools and colleges except health sciences. 
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RANK * 

ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR 



ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 



PROFESSOR 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT - ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

SPRING, 1984 
TABLE A-5 

MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSOR SERIES EXCLUDING 
BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT AND ENGINEERING FACULTY 
GENERAL CAMPUSES- AND HEALTH SCIENCES, COMBINED 

TOTAL FEE 

1Q2.00 
145.37 

9 "£ ^*'i)t 574.04 

121. 11 
55.89 
13.10 

1,611.51 

192.02 
273.60 
44a. 96 
217.14 
27.85 
'17154.57 

394.09 
455.33 
424.90 
784.60 
185.43 
281.83 
218.95 
239.31 
2,984.44 



STEP 




9-MONTH FTE 11 


-MONTH FTE 


I 




41.50 

~ 1 • WW 




II 




116.60 


28 77 


III 




369 74 

WWW • / "T 


204 30 

WW*f • WW 


IV 




75 32 

/ W m W4» 


45 74 


v 




41 50 


It* WW 


VI 




13 00 


10 


Sub - 

WW W 


T 

1 


ww# iQQ 




I 




156.15 


35.87 


II 




232.19 


41.41 


III 




397.33 


46.63 


IV 




198.30 


18.84 


V 




9.17 


18.68 


Sub - 


T 


993: 14 


151 '.43 


I 




344.15 


49,94 


II 




355.52 


99.81 


III 




363.15 


61.75 


IV 




761.12 


23.48 


V 




106.36 


79.07 


VI 




235.15 


46.68 


VII 




187.46 


31.49 . 


VIII 




211.36 


27.95 


Sub - 


T 


2,554.27 


420717 



GRAND TOTAL 



4,215.07 



935.45 

i 



5,150.52 



Source: Staffing List for July 1, 1983, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



OFFICE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT — ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

SPRING, 1984 

TABLE A-6 

MEMBERS OF THE PROFESSOR SERIES, 
BUSINESS/MANAGEMENT AND ENGINEERING FACULTY 



RANK 

ASSISTANT 
PROFESSOR 



ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR 



PROFESSOR 



STEP 

• I 
II 

III - 
IV 

Sub • T 



9-MONTH FTE 1 T-MONTH PTE 



I 

II 
III 
Sub 



- T 



I 
II 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 

Sub - T 



GRAND TOTAL 



•14.05 
14.50 
23.30 
12.50 
SOS 

29.25 
31.50 
53.50 

TPT25 

43.50 
132.90 
7.70 
74.97 
87.72 
118.61 
1.00 

645.50 



.90 
.62 

mmm 

T75? 

.40 

.25 
2.61 

.35 
.65 
1.11 
1.00 
07 

7.89 



TOTAL FTE 

•14.95 
14.50 
24.42 
12.50 




29.25 
31.90 
53.50 
TTOS 

43.75 
135.51 
7.70 
75.32 
88.37 
119.72 
2.00 

653.39 



Source: Staffing List for July 1 , 1983. 
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Dr. Ed Blakely 
Aaaietant Vlca Preaident 
Univeraity of California-Berkeley 
Barkalay, California 94720 

Daar Dr. Blakelay: 

I understand that thara la soma confuaion on reconciling 
our currant submission for average faculty aalarias. Since out 
Governor frosa all Wisconain aalariaa for 1933-84, I am suggesting 
that you disregard our lataat report, rather than having another 
one submitted. 

The Governor and the Legislature have approved a 3.84% increase 
for all state employees, Including University of Wisconsin faculty, ^ 
effective July 1, 1984. 

If you have any further questions, please call me. 



Sincerely, 

^^^^ 

Reuben H. Lorenz 
Vice President: 

and Trust Officer X&i 
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Office of the Senior Vice President-- behkeley, cax.ifojo.ia 94720 
Academic Affairs 



'April 10, 1984 



TO; John Harrison, CPEC 

FROM: Assistant Vice President Blakely 



Attached are three charts showing comparison faculty salary data. 
The figures have been calculated using 4 the following methods. 

Chart A - Comparison method using available Wisconsin data. 

Chart B - Comparison using Wisconsin's 3.8 (1984-85) figure as 
the base for developing projections. 

Chart C - Comparison method using 5 year compound growth rate 
projecting Wisconsin salary 1984-85 as equal to the 
average growth in previous 5 year period. 
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OFFICE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT— -ACADEMIC AFFAIRS ' 

SPRING, 1984 CHART A ' 

TABLE A-l 1 

Projected Difference in gacu X ^ Salaries: uc and Comparison Insbitubi^ s 

i 

Associate Assistant 
Professor Professor Professor Average* 



Comparison "8 Institutions: 3 

1983- 84 Average Salaries . 43,173 32 563 2fi ftSl 
. .1978-79 Average Salaries . - 32 383 ! ' 21 943 uu) 

1984- 85 Projected Salaries* .52,156 . 351238 . 29^69 45 102 

UC: • . . .* 

1983-84 Average Salaried 42 844 . 28 934 

1983- 84 Average salaries 37,082 
Adjusted for a 10% mid-year 

range adjustment 47,128 k 31,827 * 26 , 706 40,790 

1984- 85 Projected Staff ing ' 3,110 1,049 732 5 4 , 89 i 

Percentage Increase Needed to 
adjust UC 1983-84 salaries to , 
equal the projected 1984-85 

average salaries 10.7 10. 7 ' 96 ' 10 6 



1 Salary data excludes health sciences:. 

Averages based -an projected 3984^-85 ;UC staffing pattern. . 

Comparison institutions: Cornell University, Harvard University, University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor), Stanford University, Yale University 

r eWed L°m SS^^^Ua Computed f/m conf idential da a 

received from these comparison institutions. 

Compound annual- growth rate, over the five-year period is used for th* 
year projection. | * ' 



one > « ■" 



5 1983-94 Verage salaries adjusted to include merits and promotions to b=» 
effective 7/1/84. 
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OFFICE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT— ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

. « B " B ' 1984 ' CHART B 

' TABL5 A-l 1 

Projected Difference in Facul ty Salaries: uc and Comparison -Institution* 



Comparison 8 institutions* 3 ' 

■ 1983-84 Average Salaries 
1978-79 Average Salaries . 
1984-85 Projected Salaries 4 

UC: • 

1983-84 Average Salaries* 

1983- 84 Average Salaries 
Adjusted for a 10% mid-year 
range adjustment 

1984- 85 Projected Staffing 

Percentage increase Needed to 
adjust UC 193^-84 salaries to 
equal the projected 1984-35 
average salaries 



• • Associate Assistant 

Professor - Professor ' Professor 



W * • 
7 W&T 
32,383 
52,211 



42,844 

47,128 
3,110 



10.8 



W *■ 
7 

21 ,943 
35,231 



28,934 

31,827 
1,049 



10.7 



W * 

7 TTTHT 

17.447 
29,184 



24,278 




9.3 



^Salary data excludes health sciences. 

^Averages based on projected 193*-85 UC staffing pattern. 



45,123 

37,082 

40,790 
4,891 



10.6 



1 



3 

"Comparison institutions: Cornell University, Harvard University, University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor), Stanford University,; Yale University, 
University of Wisconsin, (Madison) and SUNY-Buffalo. . Computed from confidential data 
received froni these comparison institutions. 

4 Canpound annual growth rate over the five-year period is used for the one 
year projection. > 

h * * 

5 1983-84 average salaries adjusted to include merits and promotions to be 
effective 7/1/84. 



".-'i ? :~r>~ ; - ' » 32* 9 .ry ~z r r"?1?as5 / ! du* "o cc^'icler :i ?„ 1 : f 
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'1HS UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
- OFFICE OF THE SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT— ACADEMIC "AFFAIRS 

■ SPRING, 1984 CHART C 

TABLS A-l 1 ' 

Projected Difference in Fac ulty Salaries: uc an^ Comparison Institution* 



Associate Assistant 
Professor Professor professor Average 2 



Comparison 8 Institutions :3 



1983- 84 Average Salaries 48,558 32,843 27,062 
7 1978-79 Average Salaries . 32,383 • 21 ,943 17,447 

1984- 85 Projected Salaries 4 52,656 -35,602 29,545 45,539 

UC: . % V •. - ' " ' • • 

1983-84 Average Salaries 5 

1983- 84 Average Salaries 
Adjusted for a 10% raid-year 
range adjustment 

1984- 85 Projected Staffing 

Percentage Increase Needed to-, 
adjust UC 1983-84 salaries to 
equal the projected 1984-85 
average salaries 11.7 . 11.9 10-.6 11.6 



42,844 


28,934 


24,278 


*37,Q82 


47,128 


31,827 


26,706 


40,790 


.3,110 • 


1,049 . 


732 


4,891 











1 Salary data excludes health .sciences. 

Averages based on projected 1984M33 UC staffing pattern. . 

Comparison institutions": Cornell University, Harvard University, University of 
Illinois, University of Michigan (Ann Arbor),. Stanford University/ Yale University, 
University of Wisconsin (Madison) and SUNY-Buffalo. Computed from confidential 
data received from these comparison institutions. 

Compound annual growth rate over the five-year period>is used for th« one • 
year projection. . .. 

5 1983-84 average salaries adjusted to include merits and .prctnotions 'to be • 
..effective 7/1/84. 
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Letter to Russell Riese from Thierry F. '.Koenig, 
March 20, 1964 ' * , IQi 

Letter to Patrick M. Callan f rora :Caeaar J . 
Naples, April 20, 1984 . 107 
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THE -CALIFORNIA Sf ATE UNIVERSITY 



9AKE^SF1BtU CHICO OOMrNCUEZ HILLS FRESNO FULLERTON • "JdAYWARD* HUMBOLDT 
POMONA 5ACRAMRNTO SAN 8ERNAR04NO <AN tXEOO iAN .FRANCISCO SAN JOSE 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR \ 
21 3) 590- 5679 




March 20, 1984 

Dr. Russell Riese- 
California Postsecondary. 

Education , .Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento , CA . 95814 



' LONG BEACH LOS ANGELES SORT+IRtDGE 
AN LL'IS OBISPvJ ?yONOM^)T*N<SLAUS 



Dear Ru'ss: 

/ 

Enclosed is a copy of -the initial proposal of the 
CSU Board of Trustees for w the <c611ective bargaining 
negotiations with the California Faculty Association. 

Also enclosed are data on CSU faculty salaries for 
1983-84 and their projection into 1984-85; and data 
received from the comparison 20 institutions. With 
regard to /the latter, they include a projection from 
last year's d^ta for the University of Colorado whi£h 
advised us that their fihal data may not be available 
until mid-April. 



The fringe benefit information, as I advised you 
earlier, were>, reported to the National Center for 
Educational Statistics Ind therefore to us in a more 
limited format than in earlier years. As scon as 
I have compiled them - in a day or two - I will send 
them to you. 

Administrative, salary information is still coming 
in from other universities. I will try to send you 
a complete package early next* week. 

Sincerely 



' 9 



Thierry F\ Xoenig 
Personnel Analyst 



cc: Dr. Naples 
Dr* Smart 
Mr . Lahey 



CE3T CO.'V /-.Vm LADLE 
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%TUfe California state university 

^Et'lCli Of Till:; CHANCELLOR ' ' 
CSU Averayu Fauuil.y Salaries 



Aft bur] ill «; Pi til f USOLS 



J lib I \ [Hi t ui ii 



Nu mbe r 
6,5 JO 
<2, 532 
1,520 
176 



1983-84- 
Ac tun] 

'$36,8 57 

> « 

28,348 
2 3,16/ 
20 , 647 



1 1 l.ciiiKb Avtj« <uje 



10/758 



? 32, 652 



1. I x bt^i on r ).av incri!c4^i! ul f ecLeel /Januai y 1, 1984. 
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TlJF ft CALIFORNIA. STATE UNIVERSITY 

f - 

UIFIOK iiy : IUJ CUANCEkLOX 

/ 

^ 19B3-84 Preliminary* °Da't<» on 
Faculty Salaries* at tji6 20 Comparison Institut ions 



Ku!»k 

♦ 



I nsi i in: I m h 



6 # 2is 
V, 009 



Saj a r y_ (pi pcnd Itui « l> 
$236,042,328 
148,832, 205, 



. 1 GO, 340,45.3 
, 18,581,885 



Ay era y u , .-jgj a rjy 
> 38,07 ft . > 

* OO 7 Hi 

• 2 3,78 t • 

t 

1 !I , ••! 1 ( ■ 
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Comparison Institution Data 
. Fall 1978 



, Expenditures 

Hank " Number Salaries Benefits ' 

Professor . ' 5,659., $157, 445,198 $26, 774,669 

Assoc. Prof. 4, 843 1042, 786, 389 18,550,697 

Assist. Prof. « 4,910 *>, 83, 768, 753 15, 297,662 

* * 

1,291 • 17,287,971 3,106,312 



i instructor 



Average 



Salaries 
$27,822 



21,224 1 
17,061 
13., 391 



U«»»ofit 
$4,7 31- 

» 3, &'JJ 

i 

3,116 

2,106 



t 1/2/79 
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OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 
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Mr . .Pat Callan - 

•Pi rector? , . • " ' . 

California Por, tsecondary Education 

Commission 
■1020 12th Street, 2nd Floor 

Sacramento,,, California 958 14 * * 

Dear Directot Callan: 9 * 

The CPEC reports ,on comparative salaries are a useful resource , * 
for State officials 'in considering appropriate levels of funding 
for higher education. The informed use of these reports has 
besn of benefit to the two senior* segments Of higher education 
during periods o'f marked exfJan.sion and inflation by providing 
benchmarks against which* salar^ levels could be compared. 

To* insure that the reports continue to be^useful, *the methodology 
should't>,e reviewed from'time to* time to assist public higher 
education in Cal i fornia^to maintain, its ability to attract and 
retain qualified faculty .'as conditions withirr, and 'external to, 
the state change. - We are pleased that agreement has been reach-' 
ed to review the comparison institutions now used by The, 
California State University and we 'are looking forward to working* 
with you and your staff and representatives of the ^Executive and 
Legislature on this very important* matter . ' 

9 , 

We dp have a real .concern, however/ with respect to the context 
within which the salary lags for The California State Universities 
will be presented in the CPEC report. The comparisons could be 
misleading if they are the* sole basis for decision, and not viewed 
in the perspective of the real differences between California and 
the comparison states in- living costs aVid the health gt the . 
states economies. % * * - *' 
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Mr. Pat Callan • • * *. 

Pago Two v * * * . v * 

April $0, 1984 



We believe very strongly- that any interpretation off the repor 
salary figures should identify 1 the following considerations: 

• * _ 
t . 'differences in the , cost of 'living Tin California 
when., compared with^ other*, geographic a J. areas 
of the country. For example, our analyses 
indicated that the average faculty .salary* i'n 
the CPEC 20 institutions would support a house- 
hold of 2.95 persons at their states' per capita 
income levels. The comparable figure of 2-50 x 
persops existed in 1982 for CSU' faculty and is , 
projected to be between 2.42 and 2.58 persons 
*for 1984 if the Governor's proposal were adopted 
by tj>« Legislature. 

^ t 

« • 

Another example may 'be helpful. 'We have calculated 
.the additional cost Vf housing in California over 
the cost of similar 'housing at the comparisqn 
iri£titu tions . At current interest rates, California. 
, „ housing cpsts afh additional 22%, of a CSU assistant 
professors' maximum salary. 

. competition from business and industry for the 
services of highly trained faculty members-'as the 
economy of California continues'to expand. This . 
competition has had a great impact on the adequacy.- 
of California State University s&laries "such as in 
Computer Science , Engineering, and Business. 'Any 
understanding of the comparison d&ta must, c&ndider- " 
this. 

relative living/ standards of faculty ' compared to * 
those of the average Califbrnia citizen. Ih 1973, 
the. average California • State University faculty 
salary could support a household of 3.02 persons 
at California's per* capita income level. In 1982, 
that figure had dropped to 2.50 persons, indicating, 
clearly that our. faculty s-tandard of living v has 
not kept*- pace with that of pther California t 
citizens. 

If we can be of any assistance in facilitating a clear under 
standing of tha~ significance of the reported salary lags as 
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Pane Three 
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impacted by these forces, ,please do not hesitate to tot? 
touch with me . ' ♦ 

Sincerely* 4 



CJN:lg- 

ccY W. Ann Reynolds 

William E. Vandamend 
.Jack M. Smart 
kenneJth B. O'Brien 
Joho-iftac-r isop ' « 




Caes// J. rfaples*, 
ViceKrhancelior * 
Faculty and §taf £ 4 delation 
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August 9, 1979 

r 



Serai d Hayward ' 

'Oirector of Legislative an'd . » • 

Public Affairs 

California Community Colleges 
1238 S Street . 
Sacramento, California 9581 4 

Oear Jerry: , . 

As you Jcnow, th.e Legislature took several actions during the cur-, 
rent session concerning the reporting of salary data. TTie first of 
these emanated from the Legislative Analyst's report and requires the 
Commission ^o. include the Community Colleges in our annual reports on 
University of California and California State University and Colleges 
t faculty salaries. The second action appropriated $15,000 to the 
' Chancellor's Office for the purpose of collecting salary data for the 
T978-79 and 1979-80 fiscal years, The latter action, however, did 
not specify thj type of 'information to be collected. 

c It is my understanding that you discussed tfris 'subject with 8111 
Storey and agreed that we should develop a detailed list of ,the infor- 
mation we will 'require for our report. 'After that, I presume you will 
contact us if there are any questions ar ambiguities. 

Our questions fall into three categories:' (1) full-time faculty," 
(2) part-time faculty, and (3) administrators. For each of these, we 
will need the following: ~ 

Full-time faculty 

t 

1. A listing of all salary classifications (e.g., BA + 30, 
MA, etc.) for each Community College district. 

2. The actual salary at each step of each classification. 

31 The number of faculty at each step of each classification. 

1 ♦ • $ 

4. The amounts of any bonuses that are granted to faculty, the 
number of faculty receiving them, the total "salary of every* 
faculty member receiving a bonus, and the reason for granting 
the bonus. ♦ 
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'Gerald Hayward 

August 9, 1979 1 
Page* 2 
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V 



5.. The percentage increase in salary granted Ji .e. , the 
range adjustment)* for the fiscal year covered by the 
report. s • * 

6. ' The total number of full-time faculty in each district, 

• 7. The mean salary received by those full-time faculty > 

3. The total dollar amount pa fd to full-time faculty as a 
group. 

Part-time faculty 

" 1. The total number of part-time faculty employed by each - 

district on Jaoth a headcount and full-time-equivalent ; . . 
(FTE) basis. ; 

i 

2. The mean salary paid to eacir headcount faculty member in 

* each district. 

3. The mean salary paid to each FTE faculty member in each 
district.- •< 

t 

/ 4. The total dollar amount paid to all part-time faculty in 
each district. *" 

5. A summary of the compensation plan for part-time faculty 
members in each district. 

Administrators, ¥ • . 

/ 1. A list of all administrative positions (titles) in each 
district. .y 

2. The salary schedule for each position. 

3. The number of headcount and FTE employees occupying each 
administrative position. 

4. The actual salary paid to each employee in each administrative 
position. 

5. The percentage increase in salary granted (i.e., the -ange 
adjustment) for the fiscal year .covered by the report. 
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Gerald HaywarS • - . 
August 9, 1979 

Page 3 * * • 



A" raw words of explanation may be in order.* The data' requested 
for full-time faculty is very similar to that which has been collected ' 
by the Chancellor 's. Office for a number of years' but which was not , 
collected for 1978-79 due to Proposition ) 3 Reductions . The only xajor 
difference* relates to the detail on bonuses which was not clearly pre- 
sented in prior reports. 

We are asking for data on part-time faculty' because of objections 
raised by Community College representatives. At the Rime our prelimi- 
nary report on Community College salaries was presented, many Commu- 
nity College representatives, including those" from the Chai\&U#f's * ■• , 
Office; complained that the. data were misleading because part-time" 1 • 
faculty were not Included. To avoid that difficulty in the future, it ' 
is imperative that data on these faculty be included in next year's 
report to the Legislature. * r * i 

We are $so^asking for data on administrators because of the con- 
cerns expressed by both the legislature (on the subject of academic 
administration generally) agd various Community College faculty organ 1*' 
zations. I am not sure we will publish.any of the data on administrators 
but we do want to be able to respond tcr questions should they arise. ' 

The final item concerns ..the dates for receipt of the data. "As yo'u >. 
know, we publish two salary reports each year. 'Since the University 
and the State University report to us each year by November 1, we thin* 
it would be appropriate to set November 1 as a reporting date (for the 
1973-79 data) for the Chancellor's Q$fice as well. For the 1979-80 
data, we would like to have a report by March 1, so that we may include 
it in our final report to the LegislAure. In future years, the March A 
data should become permanent. • 

If you have any questions concerning *ny of tne^se matters, please 
let me krfcw-. 



Sincerely 




Kenneth 3. 9'3r»en/ Jr. 
Associate Director 
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APPENDIX G 



Correspondence Regarding Administrative Salary Information 

University of California 



Letter to Clive Condren from Russe-11 L. Riese, 
February 17,' 1984 119 

Letter to Russell L. Riese from Joseph B. Rogers, 
April 30, 19.84 * 121 

« ^ 

Memorandum, "Comparative Analysis of UC 1983 
and 1984 'CPEC Administrative Management Salary 
Reports," by Neyilre Manderson, Hey' 2*5, 1984 123 

V 
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Eebruaryl7, 1984 



Clive Condren 

Staff Director • I 1 

Educational Relations * * 

University of California • < • J 

735 University Hall ' 
"2200 University Avenue \ 

Berkeley, CA^720 * 
Dear Clive : 

The purpose of this letter is to remind you about my requests for 
information for the f^inal annual report on faculty and administrative 
salaries that we have discussed on several occasions. According to 
the methodology developed by the Commission in 1977 these data should 
be submitted to us in late February. 



Specifically, we need: 



\ 

ipjri; 



1. The spring faculty salary and fringe benefit comparison 
report (Tables A--1 through A-5). Table A-5 should shew 
salary schedules in effect before January 1, 1984 and afte^ 
April 1, 1984, . 

2. The supplementary M B-Tables.'^ 



3. The annual medical faculty salary report, and 

* ** 

4. JThe annual administrative salary* comparison report, m 

• • 
If all this information cannot be supplied at this time, I would 
appreciate receiving portions of the data when they are ready for 
release so that* I can complete various sections of the report at an 
early date- 



J 



c 



Sincerely , 



RLR : na 



Russell L. Riese 

Postsecondary Education Administrator 
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UNIVERSITY OF, CALIFORNIA SYSTEMWIDE ADMINISTRATION 



BERXEt.EY • DAVIS • IRVINE • LOS ANGELES • RIVERSIDE • SAN DIECO • SAN FRANCISCO 



Offi'ce of the Senior Vice President-- 
Administration » 




SANTA DARDARA ■ SANTA CRUZ 



BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94720 

• Academic and Staff Employee Relations 
April 30, 1984 



Mr.- Russ Reese- * „ 

CPEC Administrator . 

1020 Twelfth Street * > 

Sacramento, CA 9581 4 v 

* * 

Dear Russ: 

Attached is a copy of Table I, 1983-04 Administrative Management Salary Data 
for llhe University of California and Comparison '10'" Universities . .If you ™ . 
have" any questions, ol ease direct them to Neville Manderson at (4-15) 642-5977. 



Attachment 

... 

cc: Assistant Vice president' Le^in 
Director Condren 
Senior Analyst Manderson 



Sincerely, 



Josfepto 8. Rodgers 
Direxjor'of Compensation 
and Economic Research 
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TABLE I " / 

1983-84 ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT SALARY DATA FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AND COMPARISON, '10' UNIVERSITIES 



♦Average for 



**Average for 
Comparison '10* 
Universities 



O A 

u 


i 

Chief Executive Officer/ < 
\^Single' Institution 

tmeT ftc^aennc urTicer 


tc\c aaa 
7£ nnn 


Ci 1 1 onn 
} 1 1 1 ,oUU 

oc 7nn 
OO 9 /uu 


c a 
b.u 


LnieT Business UTTicer 


7c nnn 
/0,UUU 


£nn ' 


C A * 


Chief student ATtairs UTTicer 


bOjUUU 


nnn 
oy >uuu 


i a 


unlet Development UTTicer 


/U,UUU 


00 9 1 uu * 


in a 
10. 0 


Chief rersonne 1 /Human resources 
Officer 


3D ,UUU 

> 

* 


en onn 


12.0 


Chief Budgeting Officer 


69,000. 


62, 900!" 


17.0 


Director, Library Services 


£*7 AAA 

67,000 


00 > JUL) 


/ 18.0 * 


Director, Computer Center 


61,000 

• 


67,200 


27.0 


Comptroller 


56,000 


1_63,100 


32. 0 - 


Chief Physical Plant/Facilities 


60,000" 


63,700 


- 34.0 


Director, Purchasing 


49,000 


V 44,300 


37.0 


Director, Information Systems 


56,000 


, 60,800 


, 40.0 


Director, Admissions 


53,000 


50,900 


43.0 


Director Student Financial Aid 

1 

4 


47,000 


* 43,000 

t 

r 

* 



* University of California average computed from salary rates at the Berkeley and 
Los Angeles campuses only. 

^Comparison '10' institutions are Stanford University, Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cornell University, California Institute 
of Technology, Universities of Michigan (Ann Arbor), Wisconsin (Madison), Illinois 
(Urbana, Texas (Austin) and Minnesota (Twin Cities) . 
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mlmM ANALYSIS OF ffi 1983 ,ndJ^jikliM^» l'VF WABBWT SALARY R EPORTS 



A. Comparison 'TO' Institutions 

The following table summarizes universities 
for 1983 and 19£4, ■ • 



used in the salary survey process 



Survey Institutions 
♦Stanford University . 
♦Harvard University 
♦Cornell 1 University ^ 

0 

♦University of Michigan 

♦University of Wisconsin 

♦University of Illinois 
' ♦University of Texas 
♦♦Massachusetts Institute of .Technology 

♦♦California Insitute of Technology 

♦♦University of Minnesota 
♦♦♦Yale University 
♦♦♦University of Missouri 
♦♦♦State University of New York J 



\ t Comments ' 
Surveyed in 1983 and 1984 
Surveyed in' 1983 and 1984 
Surveyed 1n 1983 and 1084 
Surveyed 1n 1983 ancM984 
Surveyed 1n 1983 and 1984 
Surveyed 1n 1983 and 1984 
Surveyed in 1983 and T984 
Surveyed in 1984 only 
Surveyed in 1984 onl* 
Sur-eyed In 1984 only 
Surveyed In 1983 only 
Surveyed In 1993 only 
Surveyed In 1983 only 



*Seven of the Comparison 'TO' institutions were survey* m Doth 1983 and 1984. 

"M.I.T.. C.I.T. and University of Minnesota were Included 1n the 11st of 1984 
Comparison '10' Institutions when the survey criterl.-was modified to Include 
universities ranked among the Top Ten or Top Fifteen Ph. 0. granting 1nst1tu- 
tiont. 
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- Yale .University ajjthougn eligible declined to participate 1n the 1984 survey. 
t The University, of Missouri was oot eligible to participate 1n,the 1984 survey. 

- The State University of New York,, a multlrcampus system, was not eligible for 



participation In the 198' survey, 



B. Survey Selection Criteria // 
1. Institutions participating 1n the 1983 survey were a. combination of private 



slnyle campus universities (Cornell/Harvard, Stanford, and Yale) and public 

.J- 

multi-campus systems (Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Texas, Wisconsin, and* 

I 

SUMY), They were with the exception of Missouri arfd Texas, the saflte 1nsti~ 
tutlons trad1t1onalty used for the faculty salary 'comparison 8'*,surveys. ' 

2. Institutions participating 1ji the 1984 survey were selected on the basis of 
an assessment of their respective Research Doctorate Programs 4n the Arts, 
Sciences, end Engineering fields/ Single campus rather than system (Multl- 
sampus) comparisons were made. * 

3. The Berkeley and Los Angeles campuses of the Unverslty, of California system 
were used as comparators 1n the survey. Their respective positions among 
leading Ph. 0. granting 1ns1tut1ons were first and eighth respectively. 

* 4 

\ ' ■ - 

C. Administrative Titles 

* 

1. The following titles utilizing CUPA Job descriptions were used : in both the 
1983 and 1984 surveys. 

CEST COPY AMILABI.F 
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2.0 Chief Executive Officer/Single Institution' 



4.0 Cfflef Academic Officer 



5,0 Chief Business Officer . 



iq.O Chief Personnel /Human Resources Officer , 
,12.0 Chief Budgeting Officer •> ' » • 

17.0 Director, Library Services • 

- < . 

18,0. Director, Computer Center \ , ^/ 

32.0 1 Chief Physical' plant Facilities 



37.0 Director, Information Systems 
43.0 Director, Student Financial Aid . 
. 2. The following titles were used 1n the 1984 survey on]y, 

. 6.0. Chief Student Affair? officer , '* 

3 < 7.0 Chief Development Officer 

27,0 Comptroller * 

„ f-. • ♦ . 

34.0 Director, Purchasing •» 

, ^ 40:Q' Director, Admissions A 

- The titles used In, the 1984 Administrative Management Survey were selected as 

part of a representative r core' management group of classes which were common 

1n the provision of- essential administrative management support at the leading 

Institutions. The titles selected had management responsible tty limited to a 

single Institution. Thus comparisons for example were not made for Chief 

. ^N^xec^utlve Officer/ System which would be the equlvalent'of UC's President.- * 

3. The following titles were U3ed 1n the 1983 survey only, 
-Chief Executive 0ff1cer/Mult1 -Campus System. 
pOlrecror, Campus Security 

-Director, Athletics ^ 1^5 

-Qean of Agriculture) Arts a Sciences, Business JEducatlon. Engineering, 
Graduate, program* and undergraduate programs , , \ 
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Notre; Thj Chief Executive Offlce^uUI -Campus system wasexcluded from the 1984 
survey because tfrtlr heads of selected single 1ns1tut1ons were. Included. ' 
(Refer to Section & below). v 

* • 

2. The Director of Campus Security and Athletics were not considered to be • 
'eorV, administrative management positions. I f 

3. The Deans weje considered to be more academic than core admlnlstrattie ° 
management positions and thus were not included 1h the 1984 curvey. 

°" ixcluslon o f the President Of the University » < • * 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ i i n i 0 m , 

The c6n9llt1ng firm of Hewitt Associates 1n a January 10>.l?83 Study of Compensate 
for The Regents of UC stated the following conclusions regarding the President's jc 

- The job 1s the largest management job 1n any United States university In qudntita 
terms. Hewitt' Associates 1s. not able to measure the job from a qualitative stanc 
point. • » \ 

- The conclusion ?s that the. University of California President's job 1s, large and 
the pay 1s not consistent with the scope of the job., 

The consultant's conclusion above and the decision tp survey administrative 
management positions In single institutions rather than multi-campus Institutions 
contributed to the University's decision not to survey for Chief Executive Officer/ 
Multl -Campus System positions 1n the J984 survey. 

Neville Manderson 

♦ Compensation and Economic 

' Research Unit 
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